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CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND PROGRESS. 


BY REV. FRANCIS W. HOWARD. 


INFLUENCE of religious belief’ on the tempo- 
ral and material welfare of mankind has always 
been the theme of much controversy. It is a 
subject well worthy of. candid discussion, but, 
unfortunately, it is too often made the basis of 
partisan attacks and of fruitless and angry recriminations. It 
can hardly be doubted that religion, affecting as it does so 
largely the customs and institutions of a people, does to a 
great extent exert an influence on their material condition and 
temporal welfare; but the great and primary object of religion 
being the spiritual welfare of mankind, the influence it may 
exert on man’s temporal condition is usually operative only 
through secondary causes. This subject, moreover, is often 
viewed from opposite stand-points. Historians like Buckle and 
socialists of. the materialist school have only an economic inter- 
pretation for all the phenomena of history, and they regard 
forms of religious belief and worship as, for the most part, the 
products of economic causes; while, on the other hand, if we 
were to base our conclusions on the reasoning brought forward 
by many controversialists, we might .easily persuade ourselves 
that a nation’s progress and prosperity are entirely due to the 
influence of the religion professed by the larger portion of the 
people. The study of subjects involving so many phenomena 
is intricate and complicated, and one-sided views are almost cer- 
tain to be erroneous. In treating of such subjects positive 
assertions are likely to be evidences of superficiality, and upon 
hardly any subject will the student pronounce his opinion with 
less confidence and decision than on the relation existing 
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between a form of religious belief and the material prosperity 
of the nation in which that belief is professed. 


RELIGION IN RELATION TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


The first and most important matter to be determined in 
discussing the influence of religion on the material condition of 
a nation is, By what standard shall this influence, be tested ? 
We must know what the great object and end of national 
existence is before we can determine the influence a particular 
form of religious belief may have in promoting that object. 
Unless there be some agreement on this point, there can be no 
hope of arriving at any definite conclusions. 

All writers on ethics agree that man seeks happiness in all 
his acts, and that the end of individual existence is the attain- 
ment of happiness. It is held by many that the predominant 
aim of national existence likewise should be to obtain a maxi- 
mum of happiness, and that influences promoting this great end 
should be cherished. This theory is known in English political 
philosophy as “ Benthamism,” or the “greatest happiness prin- 


ciple”; its rule of action for legislative and other practical pur- 
poses being comprehended in the maxim “The greatest good 
for the greatest number.” If this be our standard, then, when 


the happiness is attained, the object of national existence is 
realized ; and judging by this standard it would be illogical to 
reproach a happy people simply because of their backward 
condition and lack of industrial development. 

Nothing, however, is tore common than to find writers 
who ignore the question of happiness in uttering this reproach. 
It is a very ordinary observation that some nations do not pos- 
sess great railways, great industry and great commerce, because 
they do profess belief in the Catholic religion. Men have a 
natural inclination to judge all things from their own stand- 
point, and hence they infer that the means to their happiness 
must be means of happiness to all men. Acting on this princi- 
ple, modern nations have exterminated races of aborigines who 
were satisfied with their conditions of life, on pretence of con- 
ferring on them the blessings of civilization. 

RELATIVE DEGREES OF HAPPINESS. 

This opens up the question, How do we judge of happiness, 
and what warrant have we for saying that one state of happi- 
ness is better than another? It is the old problem, Whether is 
it better to be a pig satisfied, or a Socrates dissatisfied? Hume 
makes a remark to the effect that a child with a new dress 
can be as happy as a general who has achieved a great vic- 
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tory. Plato says that the highest happiness is to be found in 
the pleasures of the intellect. How shall we determine whether 
there is more happiness among those who enjoy a Wagner fes- 
tival at Bayreuth than among those who delight in a Wild 
West show at Chicago? By what standard shall we decide 
whether Newton was more happy in working out his profound 
mathematical calculations than his dog Diamond was when he 
tore to shreds the paper to which they had been committed ? 

Happiness may be defined as a state. of mind resulting from 
the proper exercise of one’s faculties. But the larger number 
of faculties do not necessarily mean the greater happiness ; 
they simply mean that happiness may be obtained in more 
diversified ways. In the age of Pericles civilization was carried 
to a high degree of perfection. The Athenians then listened -to 
great orators, enjoyed masterpieces of painting and sculpture, 
saw the noblest dramas played, and were ruled by great gen- 
erals and statesmen. There were many sides of life, many pow- 
ers and activities brought into play. If all these faculties found 
proper exercise then, were the people happy? Now, when we 
say that their happiness was of a higher order than that of the 
ideal savages of Rousseau, we mean that more factors con- 
tributed to bring it about, not that the result was different. A 
sum in addition may give us ten, and an algebraic equation 
involving a multitude of factors may give us the same result. 
There is no greater value in the second result, though it is 
arrived at through a greater variety of operations. If Plato 
were to reproach a savage for not enjoying philosophy, it would 
be much the same as if a musician should find fault with a 
deaf-mute for not enjoying a symphony. 

If happiness be the object of national existence, then it is 
absurd to claim that one nation is better off than another 
merely because it has more capital, more industries, more steam 
railways and canals. The happiness produced by these means 
is not better than happiness brought about by a simpler pro- 
cess; and happiness, moreover, as we shall see later, does not 
necessarily go with all this industrial activity. 


INFLUENCE OF CATHOLICISM IN MEDIAVAL TIMES. 


Now, there is a principle of the Catholic religjon which has 
always powerfully contributed to bring about a state of happi- 
ness in any society where it has had free operation, and this 
principle is, that the interests of mankind are essentially one, 
though often apparently diverse, and that the individual should 
seek his happiness in promoting the welfare of society. This 
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principle, which in our time is dignified with the name of “ uni- 
versalistic hedonism,” has always been the practical rule of con- 
duct taught by the Catholic Church. Thoughtful students of 
history and economics, such as Hallam and Thorold Rogers, 
have stated that the lot of the laborer in medieval England 
was preferable to that of his modern successor. Socialist 
writers are fond of contrasting the laboring classes under Pro- 
testantism with the same classes under Catholicism, and of de- 
scribing the happy condition of the latter.* The wants of the 
laborer in medieval times were not so many nor so varied, 
but they were more easily supplied. On the whole there is 
good ground for asserting that the influence of Catholicism 
resulting from the operation of the teaching above mentioned 
has been productive of happiness to a great extent, and this 
conclusion is largely reinforced by the lessons of history. 

There are some, however, who contend that progress, and not 
happiness, should be the predominant aim of national life; and 
according to this theory, progress is the standard by which to 
test the value of the influence which a religion may have on 
a nation’s material condition. Thus, on this theory it might be 
desirable, leaving other considerations aside for the moment, for 
a nation to foster a religion that tends to promote progress, 
rather than one that promotes happiness. The aim of national 
life is supposed to be to attain a larger and more diversified 
life rather than a more complete and happy life. A nation 
achieves its goal when inventions are multiplied, industries 
fostered, division of labor carried to its utmost limit. The 
question whether all this contributes to human happiness is often 
- assumed and often ignored, much in the same manner as the 
early economists, who clamored for freedom of industry and of 
contract, did not always consider whether this would contribute 
as much to the nation’s happiness as it would to the nation’s 
wealth. 

PROGRESS VERSUS HAPPINESS. 

The famous law of progress which we have from Herbert 
Spencer is, that it consists of a change from an “ indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity.” In 
all this there is no ethical principle, and happiness and human 
welfare, if they appear at all, are only incidentals ; just as in the 
progress of the steamship from the indefinite homogeneity of 
Fulton’s Folly to the definite heterogeneity of the modern 
Cunarder, the amount of steam required, while always a neces- 
sary element, is always a subordinate one. Spencer, indeed, 


* See Historical Basis of Socialism in England, by H. M. Hyndman. 
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affirms that “happiness is the supreme end of life,” and that it 
is “the concomitant of the highest life.”* The “highest life” 
to which he refers is, of course, the life which progress tends 
to bring about; the life in which not only all activities are 
duly exercised, but in which there is a very large number of 
activities. It is the life of progress, of definite, coherent hetero- 
geneity, of electricity, steam railways, and physical science. 
But happiness is not a necessary concomitant “of this life; it 
may indeed have great misery as a concomitant. A genius, for 
instance, may contribute to progress a labor-saving appliance 
that will be productive of injury to thousands. Darwinian 
ethics, of course, will tell us to console ourselves for the pres- 
ent sufferings of the unfit with visions of the beatitude of pos- 
terity, unmindful that if progress is to continue posterity will 
have enough suffering of its own from such causes to care for.t 
There is no inherent reason why happiness should be an ac- 
companiment of this progress, and to infer from our railways, 
our large cities with their hundreds of busy industries, our 
great command over the forces of nature, that the people 
among whom all these things find place must be happy, would 
be much the same as if a traveller on the river Nile were to infer 
the happiness of the ancient Egyptians from the number and 
grandeur of their public works whose ruins remain. It is true, 
indeed, that in every society a certain quantum of happiness 
must exist, but in progress only the minimum is requiréd, or 
just enough happiness to keep society in a state of stable equi- 
librium. 
THE IDEAS OF LUTHER AND ADAM SMITH. 

It is the boast of Protestantism that it exercises an_influ- 
ence on national affairs conducive to progress, and that modern 
progress is largely due to that influence. This claim has strong 
support, and the principle of individual initiative and enterprise, 
to which progress is so much indebted, may be derived by no 
violent steps from the great Protestant principle of private 
judgment. Matthew Arnold tells us that the maxims of the 
middle class in England, “the great representative of trade and 
Dissent,” are, “ Every man for himself in religion, and every man 
for himself in business.” ~ From the maxim “Every man for 
himself in religion,” which is the gospel according to Luther, it 
is but a step to the maxim “Every man for himself in busi- 
ness,” which is the gospel according to Adam Smith. The 


* Data of Ethics, chap. ix. 

+t This consolation would remind one of the Irish peasant who during the time of the 
famine is reputed to have had for his breakfast a vision of bacon. 

} Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. 
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cardinal principle of Protestantism is this right of private judg- 
ment. The leaders of the Reformation declared that every man 
should be his own judge in spiritual matters—every man is his 
own pope. In so far as this may mean that a man owes allegi- 
ance to his own conscience, it is but the affirmation of a Catho- 
lic doctrine. But ignoring the fact that all are not possessed 
of great learning and ability, they applied the principle of in- 
dividual competency to matters in which these qualifications 
were called for. This was the introduction of individualism into 
religious matters in modern times, and, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, it found wide acceptance. After this principle 
had operated for some time in religion it was gradually intro- 
duced into industry. If man is a law to himself in religion, 
why should he not as well be a law to himself in economic 
matters? Hence there was.a gradual separation of interests, 
and the rise of Protestantism is marked by the decay of the 
medizval guilds and an accentuation of individual variations. 
The strongest no longer thought that he owed his strength to 
his fellow-men, but as his strength was his own, why should not 
the fruits of it be his own? As Luther gave us the principle 
of private judgment in religion, so Adam Smith formulated the 
principle of private interest in economics; and the theory that 
an individual should seek to promote public welfare was openly 
ridiculed by him as a sham and a pretence.’ He taught that 
men should have no motive but private interest in business. 
matters, and he believed it to be one of the dispensations of 
Providence that this would always subserve the best interests of 
society. This motive leads to many changes and variations. 
Private interest continually urges men to be on the alert to 
seize any advantage that may come to their notice. It has 
brought about the many inventions for which our age is 
famous, and has stimulated the study of the natural sciences. 
Our world-wide commerce, and the vast specialization of modern 
industry, are the triumphs of its operation. 


THE CATHOLIC TENDENCY TOWARD ALTRUISM. 


Thus we may say that Protestantism is the religion of indi- 
vidualism. We see an instance of this in the self-regarding 
tendencies of its prayers. They are usually personal and indi- 
vidual. The great question is, “‘What shall 7 do to be saved ?” 
The Catholic Church, however, lays more stress on the social 
qualities. The pronoun I is in small favor with her, and does 
not occur with frequency in her authorized prayers. She sets 
small store by the principle of private judgment, and her con- 
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stitution, her history, and her traditions are opposed to individ- 
ualism. Her influence on the earth is for social well-being, and 
her teaching has always been that the private interests of the 
individual should be subordinate to the public welfare. 

Protestantism insists on the value of individual qualities, and 
the principle of individual variation may be said to be practical 
Protestantism. This principle is one that is held in high esteem 
in the biological sciences. It is to be remembered, however, 
that in the growth of species and of nations this principle plays 
only a subordinate vé/e. The nations that survive are not those 
which foster all individual variations, but those which foster 
only such variations as’ are conducive to social welfare. The 
principle of individualism was a characteristic feature of Grecian 
life, and the mutual hatred and jealousy among the cities result- 
ing from it prevented them from combining against a common 
foe. Some modern writers on political philosophy* have con- 
tended that the most important need for society is that the in- 
dividual have entire freedom to develop his powers. When this 
is pursued to its full extent it leads to the development of 
individual qualities that are antagonistic to social welfare, and 
it has been the cause of the ruin of nations. In all orders of 
life only those individuals survive which are best fitted for the 
conditions of their environment, but nature in the long run 
tends to preserve only those qualities which are conducive to 
the welfare of the species; and this welfare is not always 
compatible with the largest possible development of all its com- 
ponent individuals. And similarly among men, while there is 
need that the individual should have freedom to develop his 
powers, nevertheless only those individual qualities which are 
at the same time social qualities will in the end prevail.t 

Without presuming to attach strict accuracy to the assertion, 
we may say that in general, so far as religion does exert an 
influence on society, the influence of Catholicism tends to pro- 
mote the happiness of society, while the principle of Protestant- 
ism is the mainspring of progress. Which, then, is more desirable 
as the great aim of national life? Which should be the pre- 
dominant purpose of a nation’s endeavors, to attain happiness 
or to strive for progress ? 

Now, happiness pursued without reference to progress natur-— 
ally leads to a stationary or retrogressive state. A modicum of 
unhappiness is not an undesirable element in national life; for 
where there is a disposition to be satisfied with little there is 


* See John Stuart Mill On Liderty. 
+See Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd, last chapter. 
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begotten a tendency to be satisfied with less,:and happiness as 
a sole aim of national life leads to stagnation. 
DISASTROUS INFLUENCE OF PROGRESS. 

On the other hand, let us consider what are the results of 
modern progress, or progress pursued without reference to hap- 
piness. On this subject we have a rich literature of denuncia- 
tion, from vehement and angry invectives by Carlyle to the cold 
eloquence of government reports. Progress has not brought an 
easier, more secure, or more desirable state of existence to the 
great majority. The primary purpose of our great inventions 
was not to benefit the laborer but to displace him. In the 
modern competitive system we have perfectly realized the del/um 
omnium contra omnes of Hobbes. Rev. Alfred Young in a late 
work* adduces much startling testimony in reference to the 
ignorance and debased condition of the laboring classes in Eng- 
land. Marx has taken a multitude of facts from English offi- 
cial reports, and has framed the strongest indictment of the 
English industrial system.t Henry George tells us: “I think 
no one who will open his eyes to the facts can resist the con- 
clusion that there are in the heart of our civilization large 
classes with whom the veriest savage could not afford to ex- 
change. It is my deliberate opinion that if, standing on the 
threshold of being, one were given the choice of entering life 
as a Terra del Fuegan, a black fellow of Australia, an Esqui- 
mau in the arctic circle, or among the lowest classes in such a 
highly civilized country as Great Britain, he would make infin- 
itely the better choice in selecting the lot of the savage.”{ This 
progress which comes in great part from the principle of Pro- 
testantism has given us the divitariat at one end of the social 
scale and the proletariat at the other. It has given us the an- 
archy of private opinion in religion, and the anarchy of com- 
petition in industry. It is much disputed whether the laborer 
is better off to-day than in medieval times, but it is certain 
that what the laborer has gained in freedom he has lost in 
security. Many of the thinkers and statesmen of the age are 
profoundly dissatisfied with the existing conditions of society. 
John Stuart Mill, writing in 1848, affirms that if a continuation 
of the present conditions or communism were the alternative, all 
the difficulties, great or small, of communism would be as dust in 
the balance. Mr. Gladstone in his Budget speech of 1864, con- 


* Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared. 

+ See his work on Cafita/, chap. x. sec. 4; chap. xv. sec.8; and in particular the long 
chapter xxv. on ‘‘ The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation.” Chap. xxvii. is a remark- 
able account of the “ expropriation of the agricultural classes from the land” (of England). 


t Progress and Poverty, book v. chap. ii. 
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trasting the enormous growth of wealth in England with the 
distress of the working-classes in the great towns, asks, “What 
is human life in the great majority of instances but a mere 
struggle for existence?” Professor Huxley declares that if 
there were no hope of permanent large improvement, he would 
hail the advent of some kindly comet that would sweep us into 
space. Thus progress, like Saturn, devours its own children, 
and, in spite of our optimism, to this complexion does definite, 
coherent heterogeneity come at last. 


THE DESIDERATUM. 


What we need is some principle or influence that will combine 
happiness and progress, and make our'progress subordinate to the 
welfare of the whole people. Happiness is the great end of na- 
tional life, but who is there that would not prefer the happiness 
that might be found in the Greece of Pericles to the joys of any 
savage life? We seek progress because motion is the law of 
life, because our nature demands that we should ever be striv- 
ing for a higher and more complex life. We seek progress be- 
cause we are creatures of “large discourse,” because He that 
made us “gave us not that capability and god-like reason to fast 
in us unused.” But progress dominated solely by self-interest, 
as it has hitherto largely been, leads to inevitable decay and 
dissolution. If progress necessarily entails suffering, it is plainly 
desirable that we should have more happiness -and less progress. 
But we feel that there is no good reason why the fruits of 
progress should not result to the benefit rather than to the 
injury of mankind, and if this has not been so in the past it is 
because progress has been pursued as an end in itself and 
ethics have been divorced from economics. The influence of 
the Catholic Church has always been exerted for social well- 
being, and her influence will be most powerful in conserving the 
good that comes from Protestantism, and in turning the results 
of modern progress to the benefit of mankind. She teaches 
the principles of social regeneration, and many of the sincere 
reformers of the day are guided by her teachings, though not 
conscious of it. The Catholic Church does not exist as a relic 
of the past, but she exists and thrives because she is able to 
cope with the problems of this age and the questions of to-day. 
She retains her hold on the masses of mankind, and if progress 
is to be a means of promoting human happiness and social wel- 
fare, and not a cause of suffering, this result will be accomplished 
in large part through the influence which her teachings are ex- 
erting on society. 





GAPITAL AND LABOR. 


“A consummation devoutly to be wished.”—HAMLET. 


_ N th’ arena of our age they stand, 
Lock’d in fierce combat.—One, of princely mold, 
Besprent with gems and girt with cloth of gold; 
The other, coarsely-clad and rough of hand, 
His face toil-grim’d, his stout arms bare and 
tann’d, 
And his stern front as his who dares the Fates: . . 
Earth, watching while her wrestlers spurn the sand, 
With fear and dread the desp’rate issue waits. 


Shall victory attend this glitt’ring Knight ? 

Or shall the Workman triumph in his brawn? 

Not so: a Mightier comes! The Lord of Light 
Leaps to the lists—strikes—and old feuds are gone! 
The Christ who toiled in Naz’reth’s sweat and dust 
Hath hallowed Labor—Capital made just. 


ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 





A MODERN ST. FRANCIS. 


A MODERN ST. FRANCIS. 


BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


= N authoress popular both in the old and in the new 

§ ~=world, the late Mrs. Augustus Craven, thus wrote 

of Fra Lodovico da Casoria, a Neapolitan Francis- 

can, with whom she was personally acquainted : 

sees =‘ Those who knew Fra Lodovico can understand 

ola must have been the heart, the soul, and the mind of St. 
Francis himself.” 

In our busy and restless nineteenth century the history of 
the Neapolitan friar reads like a legend from the “ Fioretti”; 
yet, by a strange contrast, this simple-minded monk, so full of 
blind faith and of child-like enthusiasm, was keenly alive to the 
needs of the age in which he lived. If, on the one hand, he 
seemed to belong to the medieval group of brothers who once 
followed St. Francis over the fair Umbrian hills, on the other, 
he appeared no less capable of filling his place in our scep- 
tical, matter-of-fact age, for none grasped more thoroughly than 
he did its virtues and its vices, its aspirations and its needs. 

The son of poor but honest parents, Archangelo Palmen- 
tieri was born in the little town of Casoria, in the kingdom of 
Naples. After an innocent boyhood, he joined the Franciscan 
Order and took the name of Fra Lodovico. At first nothing 
seemed to distinguish him from the other religious; he was do- 
cile and regular, but showed no signs of extraordinary fervor. 
Towards 1847, however, when he was at the Franciscan convent 
of San Pietro ad Aram, at Naples, a great change came over 
his soul. The words of the Gospel, “Be perfect as your hea- 
venly Father is perfect,” words often heard and often repeated 
before, suddenly struck him with a new light. They became 
from that time the guiding rule of his life, the object of all his 
aspirations and of all his thoughts. During the thirty-eight 
years that followed he never wavered or turned back in his up- 
ward path; his naturally loving heart and generous nature ex 
panded as his love of God increased, and his life from that 
moment is one long act of devotion to the wants of others. 

The eminent sanctity to which he attained, even more than 
his natural gifts, can alone explain the influence he exercised 
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on all who approached him. He was not an educated man, he 
could not even speak Italian correctly, and he generally used 
only the Neapolitan dialect with which he had been familiar 
from his childhood. But, although ignorant and uncultivated 
as regards worldly lore, he had an innate appreciation of all 
that is good, great, and beautiful, even in the realms of art 
and science, where he possessed no practical knowledge. 

The charitable works undertaken and carried out by Fra 
Lodovico were no less varied than numerous. He began by 
establishing, with his superior’s permission, an infirmary for the 
sick religious of his order; for, strange to say, the convent of 
San Pietro ad Aram did not possess one. He had often heard 
his brethren lament over this state of things, but no one seems 
to have had energy enough to suggest an improvement. It was 
a humble beginning enough; Fra Lodovico gave up half his 
cell for the purpose, and by begging from door to door he col- 
lected sufficient money to establish a small pharmacy. The 
success of this first attempt encouraged the worker, and, with 
renewed zeal and confidence in God, he set about his next un- 
dertaking—the revival of the Third Order of St. Francis. Here 
again God visibly blessed his efforts; ere long men and women 
of every condition—magistrates and workmen, princesses and 
peasants—enrolled themselves under the banner of the Seraphic 
Father, as his children lovingly call him. In less than two 
years the Third Order numbered four hundred new members of 
both sexes. Fra Lodovico went from town to town, generally 
on foot, explaining in his simple, earnest way the advantages of 
an institution to which St. Louis, King of France, Dante, Giotto, 
and Columbus were proud of belonging. To those who ques- 
tioned him as to his mission, “I am a poor friar, Lodovico da 
Casoria,” he used to reply; “my business is to draw Christians 
to perfection and to enroll them, if they wish it, in the Third 
Order of St. Francis.” 

Among his tertiaries he selected a certain number who, 
though laymen, were free of their time and willing to de- 
vote themselves to charitable works. He gave them a kind of 
religious habit, of a grayish color. “I like gray,” Fra Lodovico 
used to say cheerfully; “it reminds me of death and gives me 
thoughts of humility and penance.” 

The Bigi, as these tertiaries were generally called, were Fra 
Lodovico’s trustiest helpers, both in the prisons and hospitals 
of Naples, and later on the African missions. Thus, in 1861, 
twenty-seven Franciscan friars set sail for the dark continent, ° 
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accompanied by five Bigi—a laborer, a shoemaker, and three 
carpenters; the following year they were joined by others. 

By degrees Fra Lodovico’s sphere of action extended; by 
dint of begging he collected enough money to buy, near Capo- 
dimonte, a house with a large garden in which stood a splendid 
palm-tree. In this property, which was called Palma, he estab- 
lished a large infirmary destined especially for priests. The 
house, though well situated and healthy, was terribly poor, much 
to Lodovico’s delight, for he shared his founder’s chivalrous de- 
votion to “Our Lady Poverty.” He related triumphantly how 
the father-general of the Franciscans, having once visited Palma, — 
was obliged to sleep on the bare floor with Fra Lodovico’s 
cloak as a pillow! ; 

The object of his next work was the salvation of the negroes ; 
one day, as he was passing through the streets of Naples, and 
praying God secretly to give him something more to do for his 
fellow-creatures, he met two little negro boys, whom a holy 
priest from Genoa, named Olivieri, had just bought in a slave 
market in Egypt. Fra Lodovico begged to have the boys sent 
to Palma; he devoted himself to training and instructing them, 
and was delighted with their progress. “What good soil I have 
to cultivate!” he writes, alluding to the happy dispositions of 
his little neophytes. His success encouraged him to extend his 
work; he remembered too how his father, St. Francis, had loved 
Africa and longed for its conversion, and he determined with 
God’s help to do his best for the negroes. In April, 1857, he 
sailed for Egypt, and, with the assistance of King Ferdinand of 
Naples, whom he had interested in his mission, he was able to 
buy twelve negro boys, whom he brought back to Palma. The 
good priest Olivieri, from whose hands he had received his first 
pupils, lent him his cordial assistance, and in the course of the 
following year, 1858, a college for negroes was founded at Naples 
under the direction of the Franciscans. The course of studies 
of this college was drawn up in view of the negro pupils and 
their special needs. They were either trained for the priesthood 
or taught a trade, according to their own desire and aptitude ; 
in any case, both as priests or as laymen, they were formed to 
habits of solid piety, and all were eventually intended to return 
to Africa and there to labor for the conversion of their coun- 
trymen by their teaching and their example. “ Africa will be 
converted by Africa,” often said Fra Lodovico. 

A similar institution for little black girls was founded soon 
afterwards and placed under the care of the Stimatine nuns, 
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The ragged children of Naples excited our good friar’s com- 
passion no less than the negroes of Africa; it has been said, 
probably with some exaggeration, that there were at that time 
fifty thousand vagabond children in the streets and suburbs of 
Naples. He resolved to provide them with a Christian educa- 
tion and to make them useful men and women. It is charac- 
teristic of Fra Lodovico that he began by giving his protégés 
a thorough washing, for this ardent lover of poverty was 
scrupulously clean. Two years later schools for boys and girls 
had been opened, and over one thousand little waifs had been 
withdrawn from idleness and its attendant temptations. Out of 
these three hundred were orphans, and were placed by their 
benefactor in schools and convents; the others continued to live 
with their parents, but Fra Lodovico undertook to clothe them 
and to have them taught carpentering, book-binding, printing, 
and other trades. 

Although he was unskilled in worldly knowledge, our hero 
had a singular power of treating questions which were appar- 
ently far beyond his grasp. His simplicity often recalled the 
monks of medizval times and reminded his hearers of the com- 
panions of St. Francis, with whom the “ Fioretti” have made 
us familiar; nevertheless he was well abreast of all modern 
progress and improvements, keenly alive to the needs of his 
time, eager for its intellectual development. The _ contrast 
between these different aspects of his character gave him an 
individuality all his own. 

He considered it a duty for Catholics to be thoroughly 
armed against the attacks of rationalistic science and philoso- 
phy. “Ata time like ours,” he wrote, “priests and religious 
must not bury their talents”; and, with this object in view, he 
founded at Naples a Catholic academy, and appealed to all 
Italians, priests and laymen, to help in the work. In conse- 
quence of local difficulties the .Academia was eventually sup- 
pressed. Fra Lodovico bore the disappointment with his usual 
cheerful resignation. ‘God has shown us that he does not wish 
us to do this work,” he said; “he will send us something else 
to do instead and allow us to succeed.” 

The monthly review which he established at the same time 
as the Academia is still flourishing. It was called Za Carita, and 
its object, in our hero’s own words, was to distribute to men 
“the bread of science,” no less necessary in its way than the 
bread that feeds the body. The writers of the Carita were 
men competent to discuss all the philosophical ,and scientific 
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questions of the day; they possessed a knowledge and a cul- 
ture that were wanting in the illiterate monk whose voice had 
gathered them together, yet one and all recognized his master- 
mind and listened, with touching deference, to his ideas and 
suggestions. 

Inspired by the same desire to promote the intellectual 
development of the higher classes, Fra Lodovico bought the 
palace of the dukes of Atria and founded a college for boys 
of good family. Its success far surpassed his hopes; but, after 
having placed the institution in the hands of a body of priests 
well qualified to direct it, our hero retired from the scene; 
only now and then he used to come to chat with the boys, 
with whom his cheerful piety made him very popular, but 
none could guess that the humble friar, so gentle and unassum- 
ing, was the real founder of the college. 

No kind of work seemed to come amiss to him: he founded 
an order of nuns, the Elisabethines, Franciscan tertiaries, who 
were to take care of the sick poor and assist the dying. Three 
years later he established an orphanage at Florence. As usual 
he began without a penny. “Is your house furnished?” asked 
‘the Archbishop of Florence, with whom he was dining. “No, 


my lord.” “ How, then, will your orphans sleep there to-night ?” 
“Providence has helped me to begin, Providence will help me 


” 


to go on,” was the reply. 

On leaving the palace our hero went from door to door, 
begging for bits of old furniture, a few pots and pans, or even 
a little straw. By degrees the work developed; to an elemen- 
tary school for infants were added work-shops where printing, 
tailoring, carpentering, and other trades were taught to the 
orphan boys. This was not Fra Lodovico’s only work at Flor- 
ence. He also built a church in honor of the Sacred Heart, 
and, marvellous to relate, this church was begun and completed 
in the course of one year. 

At Assisi, the birthplace of his beloved founder, our hero 
established an asylum for deaf and dumb children. At first he 
had scanty means to carry on the work. “No one has given 
me anything as yet,” he wrote; “all the better; this only shows 
me that our work is the work of Providence and that we shall 
want for nothing.” The present Pope, Leo XIII., was then 
Archbishop of Perugia; he entrusted two little mutes belonging 
to his diocese to Fra Lodovico, but wondered at the founder’s 
extreme poverty. “How will you provide for your children?” 
he inquired. “Providence is there,” was the reply. “O man 
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of faith!” exclaimed the archbishop ; “yes, indeed, I feel cer- 
tain that Providence will assist you.” 

In addition to these different works, the unwearied apostle 
founded a refuge for destitute sailors and a hospital for scrofu- 
lous children at Pausilippo, near Naples; a Franciscan convent 
in his native Casoria; and a hospital for women at Monte 
Corvino. One of his last works was of a different order and 
reveals the artistic and patriotic side of his character. His filial 
love for St. Francis had long made him wish to raise a monu- 
ment worthy of the saint. He wished this monument to be 
placed at or near Naples, and to be a perpetual memorial of 
the influence exercised by the Seraphic Father over the intellec- 
tual development of his countrymen. The work was executed 
under his direction, at the cost of great difficulties; it repre- 
sented the saint of Assisi surrounded by three great Italian 
tertiaries: Dante, who proudly boasted of the Franciscan cord 
that he always wore ; Giotto, the glorious painter of the sanctu- 
aries of Assisi; and Columbus, who was received into the third 
order by the Franciscan prior of Santa Maria della Rabida. 

The monument was inaugurated at Pausilippo on the 3d day 
of October, 1883, amidst an immense concourse of spectators. 
The Archbishop of Naples was present, with several bishops, 
numberless priests and monks, besides laymen of every condi-. 
tion, princes, military men, members of the government, peasants, 
and workmen. The ceremony was, at Fra Lodovico’s special 
request, followed by a banquet, where five thousand poor peo- 
ple were waited upon at table by the prelates and noblemen 
present ; it was fitting that the humble clients of “our dear 
Lady Poverty” should be represented at this glorious festival. 

The manner in which our hero carried out his charitable 
works is perhaps more striking even than the number and 
variety of those works themselves. As Mrs. Craven rightly 
observes, he had many traits of resemblance with his father St. 
Francis; his simplicity, his kindness, his love of poverty, his 
artistic instincts and poetic temperament, recalled the Saint of 
Assisi; certain incidents of his life seem taken from the “ Fior- 
etti.” 

St. Francis was a musician and a poet, and his contempor- 
aries speak with enthusiasm of the hymns of which he com- 
posed both the music and the poetry; they breathe throughout 
a humble, loving, joyous spirit, such as breaks forth in all Fra 
Lodovico’s writings. His letter to death reminds us forcibly of 
the Seraphic Father’s well-known hymn, the Alleluia of Assisi, 
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as it is generally called: “O Death! my dearest sister, every one 
flies from thee, no one loves thee; every one fears thee, no 
one speaks of thee. Thy very name alarms both the great and 
the humble, the young and the old. . . . Like my Seraphic 
Father, I venture to call thee my dearest sister, because in real- 
ity thou art not death but life eternal, a sweet sleep for those 
who believe and who long for divine light. Only through thee, 
Sister Death, can we reach God.” 

No translation can render the singular charm of this letter 
to Death in the soft Italian tongue. 

Like St. Francis also, our hero considered music as a means 
of drawing souls to God; he had never learnt it as a science, 
but he was evidently a born musician. Among his _ favorite 
disciples was a young man named Parisi, the son of Gennaro 
Parisi, a well-known composer. Both father and son belonged 
to the Third Order of St. Francis and were warmly attached to 
Fra Lodovico. When, according to his expression, the latter 
heard music in his soul, he used to sing, following only his in- 
spiration, while young Parisi either tried to catch the tune on 
the piano or else wrote down a few notes on paper. When 
this was done, the artist repeated the melody which he had 
thus gathered from the lips of the good monk and written down 
according to the canons of art. Sometimes Fra Lodovico was 
satisfied; at other times he would exclaim: “No, no, I did 
not mean that!” and he began to sing again, until, Parisi suc- 
ceeded in rendering his impression correctly. Thus guided 
and inspired by his friend, who yet possessed neither the 
knowledge nor the culture of an artist, Parisi composed a 
number of oratorios and hymns which were successfully exe- 
cuted at Naples, generally for the benefit of one or other of 
Fra Lodovico’s charitable institutions. ; 

In spite of the strain of poetry that lent so great a charm 
to his character, our hero was thoroughly practical in his under- 
takings; the greater part of his life was spent, not indeed in 
poetical or mystical contemplations, but in a _ hand-to-hand 
struggle with human misery. He was essentially matter-of-fact 
in his dealings with the poor: “If you exhort a sick man lying 
on a bed of straw to go to confession, he will be too much 
absorbed by his sufferings to listen to you; lay him on a good 
bed, with clean sheets, change his linen, give him a cup of 
broth, and he will revive. Then you may speak to him of God, 
of Jesus Christ; he will go to confession and bless God.” 

Another characteristic trait of Fra Lodovico was his blind 
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trust in Providence. Over and over again he was asked, when 
he started a new work: “‘ Where is the money to come from?” 
His reply was always the same: “ Providence will give it to 
us.” Sometimes Providence came to his assistance in a truly 
marvellous manner. Once he was travelling on foot from the 
town of Maddaloni to Naples; he had eaten nothing for thirty- 
four hours and at last, from sheer exhaustion, he sank down on 
the road-side. No one was in sight; suddenly he perceived 
close at hand a large loaf of -bread and a tempting cheese, of 
the kind called in the country “provatura.” He partook of 
both, blessing God for his fatherly care. He often related this 
incident, not indeed as a miracle but as an example of God’s 
tender care for his children. Another time, in 1873, it happened 
that the institutions founded at Naples by Fra Lodovico were, 
owing to an imprudent act on the part of one of the brothers, 
about to be closed by the Italian government. In the midst of 
his distress he remembered that ten years before, much to his 
surprise, King Victor Emmanuel had made him a knight of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. Lazarus. A bright idea struck 
him: he hunted up the document that had been sent to him on 
that occasion, collected all the letters that he had received at 
different times from government officials acknowledging his 
services, and, having made a packet of the whole, he went to 
pay a round of visits to different members of the government. 
To each one he exhibited his papers. ‘ You see,” he said, “I 
am not an enemy of the government, but only a friend of the 
poor”; and all along the streets he kept repeating to himself: 
“Good Providence, I will not go home until I have got over 
this difficulty and saved my poor.” Providence did not abandon 
him; the Duke of San Donato, whom he went to see, warmly 
pleaded his cause and finally gained it. Our hero’s loving con- 
fidence in God was frequently put to the test, for, like all men 
who attempt and execute great things, he was frequently 
attacked and criticised with much acrimony and violence. The 
Italian government, men of the world, even priests and religious, 
occasionally accused him of imprudence, exaggeration, or undue 
enthusiasm. He bore these attacks with touching meekness; in 
1874 some religious of his order sent a report against him to 
the father-general, who showed the paper to Fra Lodovico 
and requested him to refute it; his reply breathes a spirit of 
humility that must have gone straight to the heart of St. 
Francis. “I do not think,” he writes, “that these accusations 
proceed from malice, but rather from ignorance of the real state 
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of the case. I love my dear brethren more than ever.” He 
used often to say that “without sufferings nothing is safe,” 
that “suffering is the seal that God sets upon the works he 
considers his own.” 

In spite, however, of the attacks to which he was exposed 
occasionally, Fra Lodovico enjoyed, on the whole, an extraor- 
dinary influence in Naples and even in Italy. Among men of 
every condition and character, with his simplicity, his forgetful- 
ness of self, his tender love for his fellow-men, .he passed 
through political and social catastrophes beloved and respected 
by all. 

When Ferdinand II. lay dangerously ill at Bari, the queen 
and her children were anxious to remove him to Caserta, where 
the situation and arrangements of the palace gave him a better 
chance of recovery. The king, however, obstinately refused to 
let himself be removed, and the queen, in despair, had recourse 
to Fra Lodovico. He came to see Ferdinand, and after speak- 
ing to him with his usual simplicity and charity, he said: “ Till 
now, sire, you have acted like a king; now you must become a 
little child and obey St. Francis. I am only a poor brother of 
St. Francis; but I declare to you, in his name, that you must 
remove to Caserta and take better care of your health.” “Very 
well,” replied the sovereign, “I will obey the son of St. Francis.” 
And the next day he left for Caserta. 

Fra Lodovico had a deep affection for Ferdinand II. and 
for his son, King Francis; both had been the generous benefac- 
tors of his first foundations, and the revolution of 1860, that 
drove the young king into exile, cut him to the heart. His first 
impulse was to fly from Naples, to abandon his different works 
and bury himself in some distant convent of his order. Before 
acting upon this impression he consulted Pope Pius IX. “Son 
of St. Francis,” replied the pope, “ return to Naples, throw your- 
self into the fight; make use of your enemies in order to do 
good, and you will please God.” 

He obeyed and continued to serve God and the poor, shut- 
ting his eyes resolutely to all political intrigues. When the in- 
terests of God required it, he knocked at the palace door as in 
old times. “I am come to see King Victor Emmanuel,” he 
used. to say to the astonished porter; “will you please tell him 
that Fra Lodovico would be glad to speak to him?” He was 
seldom refused an audience, and he generally obtained what he 
came to ask for. 

The Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Riario Sforza, was our 
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hero’s warm friend. The two were very different; the one of 
noble birth, refined, aristocratic, and dignified in manners and 
appearance; the other, a son of the people, uncultivated and 
illiterate ; but they possessed in an equal degree that which 
bridges over all social differences—an ardent love of God and of 
the poor. 

The cardinal died in 1877, to Fra Lodovico’s intense grief. 
“O Jesus! what hast thou done?” he writes; “who can ever 
replace him? . . . My faith tells me that he was a saint 
and that thou didst desire, O Jesus! to reward his virtues,” 

Our hero’s best friends were the poor, the sick, the weak 
and little ones of this world; but if chance circumstances brought 
him into contact with illustrious personages he was just as simple, 
cordial, and cheerful as among his negro boys. 

During his mission to Africa he found himself on one occa- 
sion stranded on the banks of the Nile, looking out for a boat 
to take him back to Cairo. A magnificent steamer, belonging 
to Prince Anthony Hohenzollern, happened to pass by, and the 
prince, hearing of the good friar’s embarrassment, offered to take 
him on board. The offer was gratefully accepted, and Fra Lo- 
dovico was welcomed with the utmost deference by his noble 
host. He took the honors paid to him with his usual simplicity ; 
alluding to this incident he writes: “If we are told to accept 
humiliations, why should we not also accept honors when they 
come in our way? Believe me, when the soul is closely united 
to God, both are good; without God everything does us harm, 
with God everything may do us good.” 

This was the secret of his holiness; he had attained to such 
a degree of union with God that the things of this world seemed 
powerless to trouble the peace and purity of his soul. 

The present Pope, Leo XIII., treated our hero with constant 
kindness; he often received him in his private study, conversed 
with him as with a familiar friend, and, speaking of him to 
Cardinal Alimonda, he once exclaimed, with a ring of tenderness 
in his voice: “O Fra Lodovico! he is indeed my friend.” 

The fact that among his friends were men of every rank 
and opinion, princes, peasants, priests, laymen, religious, and 
free-thinkers, poets and politicians, magistrates and artists, proves 
his extraordinary power of sympathy. Cantu, the celebrated 
critic, gloried in his friendship; Augusto Conti, another writer, 
says that “he was another St. Francis; . . . which of the 
great personages of our day,” he adds, “is really greater than 
the poor brother of Casoria?’’ Count Campello, brother-in-law 
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to Cardinal Bonaparte, often observed :+‘‘ He is the holiest man 
I ever knew.” “ He took the world as it is,” says another, “ only 
trying to make it as good as possible.” He was never gloomy 
or despondent in his way of judging men, and never violent, 
bitter, or querulous. He appeared as much to his advantage 
among the rich as among the poor, in an assembly of religious, 
in a group of politicians, or in a consistory of cardinals; always 
simple, kind, and gentle. 

To this sunny temper, which made him inclined to look up- 
on the world with indulgent eyes, Fra Lodovico united a love 
of suffering, which is in itself alone a mark of holiness. Always 
ready to relieve the miseries of others, he bore his own with joy 
and gratitude. For many months before his death he suffered 
from a painful internal malady. He ‘knew that the disease was 
mortal, but as long as human strength could hold out he went 
about his work in his old, cheerful way. In the spring of 1885 
he was asked to visit an English lady, Mrs. Montgomery, who 
lay dangerously ill. “You will be cured,” he said to her, “but 
I am going away; my mission is accomplished.” On the 2d of 
March of the same year he visited the different institutions he 
had founded in Naples; he spoke kindly as usual to the nuns, 
the Bigi, the orphans, .to whom he’ was a father; only once he 
was heard to murmur “I shall never come back here.” 

About the same time he wrote to King Humbert as simply 
as he had formerly knocked at the palace door to visit King 
Victor Emmanuel. “Sire,” he said, “a poor son of St. Francis 
begs your Majesty to set Pope Leo XIII. free; . . . show 
yourself the worthy heir of so many holy persons. , 
Leave Rome to the pope. ed 

At last the end came, and, like a laborer who has faithfully 
finished his task, Fra Lodovico lay down to die. He bore his 
excruciating sufferings without a murmur. “Jesus must be loved 
on the cross,” he often repeated; “if he is not loved on the 
cross, he is not really loved.” “I am on the cross,” he added, 
“and both my soul and my body are well.” 

On .Palm Sunday, March 29, 1885, he received Holy Com- 
munion, and divided between the Bigi present a palm-branch 
which he held in his hand. The next day, at an early hour, he 
again received the Blessed Eucharist and blessed the disciples 
who were kneeling around his bed. Then, with a gesture fami- 
liar to him in life, he threw back his head and looked straight 
upwards towards heaven; gently his head dropped forward and 
his spirit passed away. It was seven in the morning, and the 
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radiant sun of an Italian spring morning flooded the poor cell 
with its golden light, a sign and symbol of the heavenly glory 
into which the pure spirit had winged its flight. 

Fra Lodovico’s body was laid out in the chapel of the hos- 
pital of Pausilippo, where he died; the inhabitants of Naples 
came in thousands to take leave of their best friend and, with 
the demonstrative devotion of their race, they cut off pieces of 
his habit as relics. As he lay there so calm.and still, with his 
poor tunic all torn and tattered, he reminded those present of 
the figure of Poverty, painted by Giotto, in the Basilica of 
Assisi. 

On the 31st of March, 1885, he was carried to the cemetery 
of Naples amidst an extraordinary concourse of people. The 
Bigi bore the coffin; they were surrounded by those for whom 
the dead friar had spent his life—the negroes, the orphans, the 
pupils of the noble college, the nuns, and the poor. Then came 
the deputies, magistrates, and political characters of the city, 
many of them openly irreligious, but all united in a common 
bond of reverence for him whose loving heart had conquered 
animosities and prejudice. 

The windows and balconies were lined with spectators; many 
tears were shed. “ Our friend has gone to heaven,” sobbed a 
workman, “but he will surely continue to help us, he loved us 
so much!” 

Two years later the Bigi obtained leave to take up their 
founder’s body, and to bury it in the chapel of the hospital at 
Pausilippo, where it now rests. Documents are being collected 
wherein the many graces attributed to Fra Lodovico’s inter- 
cession are carefully recorded, and it is hoped that they may 
serve at some future time to bring about the canonization of 
him whom popular devotion has already surnamed the modern 
St. Francis. 








THE Last GLIMPSE OF ERIN—MOVILLE. 


DAWDLINGS IN DONEGAL. 


BY MARGUERITE MOORE. 
THE GREEN LADY OF DONEGAL. 


® EAR, beautiful Donegal! saint-blessed, landlord- 

cursed dark Dun na gall! how boldly picturesque 

its green headlands seem from the deck of the 

Anchor liner which bears the exile home. Tory 

Island, first land sighted by vessels bound for the 

North of Ireland, the Bloody Foreland, Fannet Point, Innis- 

trahull, hoary Malin, picturesque Shrove are passed, each well 

remembered landmark being hailed with delight, while strangers 

note the odd effect produced by the small mountain holdings 

cut into patches of potatoes, corn, turnips, each a different 

shade of green if it be the spring-time, of russet and gold in 
the autumn. 

Off Innishowen the pilot climbs on board and Lough Foyle 
is entered, all looking towards the Antrim coast, where in clear 
weather the basaltic pillars of the famous Giant’s Causeway can 
be seen. Country residences dot the Donegal shore, white- 
washed cabins gleam brightly in the sunshine. 

The fort at Greencastle passed, the anchor rattles overboard, 
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to the boom of a gun, opposite Moville, a charming watering 
place. Throughout the summer days the “Green” is crowded 
with holiday-makers, who wave welcome. to the voyagers. 
Passengers for Irish soil are transferred to the “tender” for 
Londonderry, sixteen miles distant. As the tug steams through 
the historic waters of the Foyle travellers familiar with the 
scene eagerly point out places of interest. They show where, at 
the siege of Derry, King James’s men placed ‘a boom across the 
river to prevent English ships from bringing provisions to the 
besieged. The handsome mansion amid the trees is “ Boom 
Hall.” 

Pointing to a leaf-embowered village, a man laughingly tells 
how in bygone years its police sergeant made the following 
entry in the day-book: “Every policeman in this barrack at- 
tended divine service this morning with the exception of Daniel 
O'Hara, who went to Mass.” R 

The City of Londonderry is sandwiched into the County 
Donegal in the oddest fashion, its own county being altogether 
on the opposite side of the Foyle, along which it stretches to 
the town of Coleraine, where Kitty stumbled with her pitcher of 
buttermilk. Here the River Bann divides it from the County 
Antrim. 

The Maiden City, as Londonderry is called by her admirers, 
is surrounded by a wall some twenty feet thick, having on top a 
broad, pleasant walk from which delightful views of the sur- 
rounding country may be obtained. On it stands a monument 
to Governor Walker, defender of the town during the siege. 
Twice every year the “Society of Apprentice Boys ”’—founded 
in memory of the thirteen apprentices who closed the gates 
and insisted on defending the city—assembles here to hang in 
effigy Lundy, the governor who attempted to surrender without 
a struggle. Outside the walls, surrounding them as did King 
James’s army, and with no more friendly feeling to the Orange- 
men, is the large portion of the city known as the Bogside, the 
population of which is Irish and Catholic to a man. 

As Catholics are in the ascendency throughout Donegal, reli- 
gious rancor is not so rife as in others of the Ulster counties. 
Of course now and then a little bitter spirit crops up where- 
ever Orangemen can muster sufficient strength to blow fifes and 
beat drums on the 12th of July, or other anniversary. of the 
times when two foreign princes fought on Irish soil for the 
crown of England. The teachings of the Land League did 
much to do away with bigotry. The Catholic, Protestant, or 
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Presbyterian tenant farmer were equally oppressed; banded 
together for a common cause, they learned to know each other 
and understood the policy which kept them separate. The 
lesson of union was not easily learned at the first. The twining 
together of the green and orange as the Land League emblem 
was very hard on some good men who were always ready to 
fight for their religion; often more ready to fight for it than 
to practise it. I remember once, on the 4th of July, I was driv- 
ing to a meeting in Donegal; we passed. a roadside garden 
where orange lilies grew with a profusion to excite suspicion as 
to the tenets of the cultivator. Addressing: the driver, I said: 
“Give the reins to me, John, and go ‘into that. garden for lilies to 
decorate the horse’s head!” John looked at me reproachfully 
for a moment, then emphatically declared: “ With all due re- 
spect to you, ma’am, I'll be —— if I do! Why, the horses 
wouldn’t travel with them on.” We drove away without the 
lilies. 

Londonderry is the starting point for a tour through 
Donegal, and many routes offer themselves for choice. A 
favorite one is by the Buncrana and Lough Swilly Railroad to 
Fahan, a lovely cliff-sheltered village on the Innishowen banks 
of Lough Swilly. A small steamer plies across to Rath- 
mullen, another delightful summer resort which catches all the 
sunshine going, no matter what the season. Looking from the 
side of the little craft, one cannot fail to observe the peculiarity 
of the waters over which we are moving. The clear blue sur- 
face is as a mirror in which pass shadow-pictures of wondrous 
beauty. Long ago this was noted by the poetic and observant 
Irish, who gave to it a name signifying Lake of Shadows. The 
tourist will not leave the boat at Rathmullen, as on summer 
evenings the sail to Ramelton is preferable to driving along the 
dusty road. The waters now narrow and grow shallow, trees 
lining the banks meet overhead, soft ‘breezes rustle the leaves, 
birds sing in the branches, the odor of the hawthorn: falls 
sweetly on the nostrils, all grows dim, mysterious, poetical, the 
past fades from view, the intoxicating delight of the present is 
sufficient! On, on! as in a dream, till a bump, a rush, the 
clatter of chains, and calls for ropes announce arrival at 
Ramelton, a neat little town which has done much for the 
heads and minds of New-Yorkers, for Knox the hatter and 
Robert Bonner were both born here; one covered heads and the 
other lined them. Donegal has not forgotten the soul’s needs 
either, for. at Letterkenny was born the Rev. Charles McCready, 
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of Holy Cross parish, New York. At Garton, near Letterkenny, 
was born, in 521, the great St. Columb, the church-builder, the 
poet, and the prophet. The place of the ‘saint’s birth is marked 
by a large flat stone, said to possess a spell potent to prevent 


A GATE IN “‘DERRY’s WALLS,” 


nostalgia in those who lie on it the night previous to depar- 
ture into exile. It accords well with one’s ideas of the dear 
saint’s gentle, sympathetic character, that he who had suffered 
so much in absence from his native land should endeavor to 
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assuage the pangs of others whom he, through his gift of pro- 
phecy, foresaw should in centuries to come be driven from the 
Ireland that he loved. 

Every tourist visits Gweedore; it is a long drive from 
Letterkenny, but the roads are good, the scenery varied, at 
times savagely grand, at others cold, bare, dreary. The people 
are courteous and good-natured, and the journey can, in fact 
should, be broken at Dunfanaghy, besides taking a short rest at 
Creeslough. There are two odd mountains in those regions. 
One, black and barren, is called “ Muckish,” the Pig, from its 
resemblance in form to that animal. There is always a dark, 
threatening look about Muckish, and the storm-cloud rides often . 
on its back. Errigal is different; white and pointed, seen in the 
gloaming it suggests an Egyptian pyramid, On the summit is 
a quarry of sand valuable in the manufacture of the finest glass- 
ware. It is rare, much being imported from Germany. Many 
years ago some English capitalists discovered the existence of 
the deposit on Errigal and opened negotiations for the working 
of it. This would result in the giving of employment in a 
district where such was badly needed. From Dunfanaghy 
sailing vessels or steamers would be freighted for Irish, English, 
French, and Belgian ports. Landlord greed stood in the way, 
refused to grant a lease, without which capitalists would not 
invest their money, and the project fell through. The sand is 
still unutilized, and the laborer must seek on English and Scotch 
harvest-fields means for paying rent which he cannot take from 
the land on which it is levied. 

Close by Dunfanaghy, at Horn Head, is. McSwine’s gun, 
which boomed across the water for centuries before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. The wild*sea running underground leaps 
upward through a funnel-shaped cavity in the rocks with a thun- 
drous noise heard far out to sea like the booming of a gun, 
loudest at the approach of a storm. It is said the gun no longer 
sounds with its old-time vigor; drifting sand is filling up the 
cave, and the end will be silence. 

At Gweedore the late Lord George Hill built a very hand- 
some hotel for the accommodation of tourists and anglers. Dur- 
ing the land troubles of 1880-1-2 this hostelry was severely boy- 
cotted, the servants left, no’ self-respecting driver would rein in 
his horse before its gates, grass grew in the once trim paths, 
and gloom was over the whole building, though not of as deep 
a nature as that which overshadowed the homes of the peas- 
antry. 
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In the early part of June, 1881, a bailiff, serving notices of 
eviction on the Hill estate at Gweedore and Bunbeg, was set 
upon by some women who pelted both him and his police es- 
cort with “sods” of turf! At once double-leaded head-lines in 
the English and Tory papers announced “ Awful outrages at 
Gweedore!” etc. A company of soldiers were hurried thither 
from Belfast, extra police were sent from everywhere, and a 
gunboat anchored in the bay kept its one heavy gun trained 
upon—the bog ! 

The people of Gweedore had not a great deal of food for 
themselves, and absolutely refused to sell anything to the invad- 
ers, who were in imminent danger of starvation when the army 
‘service corps arrived with ambulances full of provisions. 

One July evening two ladies drove up to the Gweedore 
Hotel. They came from Dungloe, where no one warned them of 
the state of things farther on, and as they neared their journey’s 
end visions of elaborate “high tea,” with cream, eggs, ham, golden 
butter, and green cress, fragrant strawberries, hot “scones,” and 
other creature comforts, cheered them into forgetfulness of 
fatigue. Alas! for the reality. The gates were closed, the lamps 
unlit, larder almost empty; no bread, no tea, no sugar, the pres- 
ence of eggs doubtful; potatoes, bacon rashers, and turf sole 
certainties. The ladies were weary, hungry, tearful. Fortunately 
for them, a dear little red-haired, freckle-faced sub-inspector of 
police, named Davis, arrived on the scene of inaction in time to 
hear the doleful tale. Bravely the wee man buckled on his 
sword, summoned a guard, and started for Bunbeg, whence he 
returned in an ambulance with two loaves of bread, sugar, tea, 
soap, and other supplies. 

In those days Father McFadden, the parish priest, kept open 
house and entertained guests from all over the world—men and 
women who came “to see for themselves,” journalists, members 
of Parliament, artists, etc. 

The little church at Gweedore stands a monument to two 
awful tragedies. The first the drowning within its walls of five 
victims in August, 1880; later the attempt by District-Inspector 
Martin to arrest the Rev. Father McFadden as he came from 
celebrating the holy Mass, still wearing his priestly garments. A 
stone thrown by one of the crowd, furious at the insult offered 
his beloved pastor, killed Martin, to the great sorrow of the 
priest, who would willingly have sacrificed his own life to save 
that of the wretched man who provoked the conflict. 

When question arose of building a church for Gweedore, the 
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then lord of the soil would give no site but one in a miniature 
glen, amid two steep hills, through which ran a brawling stream. 
Here the church was built, the stream ran underneath the sanc- 
tuary, its now subdued murmur sounding like a never-ending 
hymn of praise. The church, cruciform in shape, had a heavy 
oaken door in each arm of the cross. In such a hollow lay the 
church there was no hint of its existence in the landscape; it 
came as a surprise when you stood on the hill above it. 

The Feast of the Assumption, August 15, 1880, the church 
was thronged with worshippers who had braved the heavily 
falling rain in order to honor Our Lady’s feast. At the Com- 
munion the sanctuary rails had been twice filled and vacated ; 














A TYPICAL DONEGAL LANDSCAPE, 


for the third time Father McFadden was going around, ciborium 
in hand. The darkness had grown intense, rain beat furiously 
against the window-panes, almost drowning the voice of the 
priest—Animam tuam in vitam e@eternam/—crash! the heavy 
door gave way before the raging torrent, which filled the church. 
Wild cries and prayers for mercy, heroic attempts at saving life 
—a clinging to the altar, to the windows, one of which Father 
McFadden reached with the sacred vessels, frenzied hands 
clutched the rope from which hung the sanctuary lamp! In less 
time than it takes to relate all was over. The second door 
gave way, and the mighty torrent rushed on to the sea, while 
five souls passed before the judgment seat. Three corpses were 
found in the bed of the stream, two layin the pews where they 
had so lately prayed. Rocks were blasted and the course of 
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the waters changed, but the memory of the awful scene will 
long linger in Gweedore. 

The poverty here is extreme, the land cold and unproduc- 
tive. The damp sea breezes are apt to blast the crops even in 
favored localities, yet with all their discouragement the people 
are industrious. Yearly the able-bodied men and women cross 
to Scotland and England to earn the rent in the harvest-fields 
of those countries. The women knit, weave, spin. The men 
fish, cut turf, break stones for road-mending. They are chari- 
table; though it is little they have to give—a handful of Indian 
meal, two or three potatoes, a night's lodging!—they give it 
cheerfully. The term beggar is never used in Donegal—a “tra- 
velling man” or “woman” is the correct euphemism. 

Of all the Ulster counties Donegal is the most interesting 
for its history, scenery, and variety of population. It has always 
been regarded as a thorn in the side of loyal Protestant Ulster ; 
something it would be pleasant to get rid of, to have added up 
in the census of another province; for Donegal statistics give 
the lie to so many cherished vaunts of the average Ulster drum- 
whacker. “ Ulster is flourishing and prosperous!” “ What about 
the returns from Donegal?” “ Ulster has tenant-right and is con- 
tented!”” ‘‘What about Donegal’s landlords—Leitrim, Adair, 
McNeill, Olphert, Hill, etc.P’”” Then Donegal is Catholic, loving 
the memory of her saints, revering the lore of her ancient mas- 
ters. In many parts of Donegal the tongue in which bards 
chanted and sages squabbled, when an Irish king held court at 
Tara, is still the tongue of the people. 

In all its bitter poverty education is coveted throughout 
Donegal. The school-houses are well filled, the National teach- 
ers are exceptionally bright and deeply read. From their classes 
many a pupil has come to win in this broad land the indepen- 
dence and position denied to them at home. The names of 
Higgins of Shrove, McColgan of Culdaff, McDevitt of Killy- 
begs, and numerous others are loved and revered in many house- 
holds, the heads of which owe everything to the self-abnegation 
of their patient teachers. 

There are many varieties of race in Donegal. In Innishowen, 
a peninsula lying between Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly, one 
finds on the shores of the Foyle from Shrove Head to Moville 
mannerisms, features, and broad accents that are distinctly 
Scotch. 

An early acquaintance with the works of Sir Walter Scott 
and Robert Burns aids the comprehension of such words and 
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phrases as “int, unco stb, ganging to the moss for peat, greeting 
sair, the gloaming, the loaming, whin-bushes, d/ae-berries, weans, 
ye'lms, wee cuddie, peat-reek, sark, and a .long list of Scotch 
terms in common use. Where this dialect exists high -cheek 
bones, prominent teeth, freckles, and general coarseness destroy 
all pretensions to beauty. In farther you meet the country of 
the O’Donnells; the land has nearly all passed from the ‘ancient 
race, but the name is well represented still. Here the Irish 
language is spoken as well as around Dunfanaghy, Falearragh, 
Gweedore, Kilcar, Killybegs, and all around the coast the peo- 
ple, men and women, are handsome and well built. 

The inhabitants of Donegal are industrious and do not 
seem discouraged by the poor prices paid for their labor. 
There are two or three factories for the manufacture of shirts 
and underwear in Londonderry. Their agents in all small 
_ towns give out the work to the country girls, who bring it 
home. During the long summer. days and winter evenings 
three, four, or five girls meet together to sew. In winter they 
thus economize on light and fuel, and the nimble fingers fly 
faster for the company, On dark nights “the mountain sides 
are aglow with star-like beams from cabin windows behind 
which the sewing-circle sit far into the wee sma’ hours. It 
takes an expert two weeks of constant work to finish a dozen 
of shirts. For this she receives three shillings and sixpence. 
The collars, cuffs, and bosoms are already machine-stitched, but 
she has to fit them carefully and make all the buttonholes. 

Around Dunfanaghy, Dungloe, Glenties, Gweedore, and the 
western coast stocking-knitting is the chief industry, the price 
for a pair of men’s hose being three cents; a good knitter 
finishes three socks in a day, thus making nine cents in two 
days. At land meetings it was a common sight to see in the 
crowd women intent on the speaker’s words while their needles 
flished in the sunlight. Often a baby tied in a shawl on its 
mother’s back gazed wonderingly around. é 

Beautiful hand-embroidery comes from Donegal. The cot- 
tage industries established through the exertions of Mrs. Ernest: 
Hart, whose Donegal Village at the Chicago Fair attracted 
favorable attention, have developed much talent, brought com- 
fort to many a home. 

Lace-making, embroidery on linen, wood-carving, are among 
the branches she succeeded in having taught in addition to the 
weaving of frieze and damask.. 

There is nothing distinctive about the dress of the Donegal 
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peasant. Men who can afford to do so wear the stout native 
frieze. Scotch shoddy finds a market owing to: its cheapness, 
Shawls and ’kerchiefs in bright red plaids:are very much in 
evidence among the congregations in the churches at Doagh 
and Falearragh, while in Gweedore and on the islands of Innis- 
trahull, Tory, and Arranmore, they wear whatever they can 
get. A favored few spin wool and linen yarn from which is 
woven a durable cloth called Tamney. 

The cultivation of flax has considerably fallen off in Done- 
gal. It is a troublesome crop, one likely to impoverish the 
ground from whence it springs. A field of flax in bloom is a 
thing of beauty, the green so softly restful to the eye, the tiny 








WHERE THE BOOM WAS PLACED AT THE SIEGE OF DERRY. 


blossom a delicate cornflower blue. When the crop is ripe for 
pulling it is thrown into a dam to macerate; when sufficiently 
soft it is taken out and spread out on the field to dry. In 
this stage it appeals to your sense of smell as strongly as at 
an earlier stage it touched your artistic eye—not so pleasantly, 
however, for the odor borne on the autumnal breeze suggests a 
tan-yard, several tan-yards ! 

The nt gives employment to many thousands, undergoes 
many transformations before Belfast and other mills send it 
over the world in the form of shining damask and delicate 
linen. 

Donegal is rich in ferns, many of them rare species; they 
clothe her barren rocks with wondrous beauty, even as the 
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luxuriant ivy casts its friendly mantle over her many ruins. 
In common with her sister counties, Donegal has an abundance 
of wild flowers; primroses, violets, bluebells, .cowslips, wild 
roses, ox-eyed daisies, woodbine, as well as pink and white 
hawthorn, golden laburnum, purple lilac, coral-berried mountain 
ash, silver and copper beeches, making gay her fields and 
hedges, brightening the landscape in favored regions, The 
most barren spots are rendered beautiful by the green and gold 
of the friendly furze, the royal purple of the mantling heath. 
There are blackberries and wild strawberries on hills and under 
hedges, blueberries in the mountain moss. The streams are 
full of brown and speckled trout, the seas teeming with fish. 
Hare, snipe, woodcock, grouse, and all kinds of game abound in 
the mountains. Nets entangle the lordly salmon in Loughs 
Foyle and Swilly. There are weirs for his capture at Bally- 
shannon. And, above all things created to delight the epicurean 
palate, the “barnacle” visits Lough Foyle in the winter.months 
to seek its favorite food, the bulb of the alga marina, a soft, 
ribbon-like sea-weed which during storms is detached in great 
masses from the bed of the sea and floats until driven on shore. 
Dried it is very much used for the stuffing of furniture, cheap 
mattresses, etc. 

The “barnacle” being thus restricted in its diet, using none 
but the marine vegetarian system, is placed in the category of 
dishes that may be lawfully eaten on fast days, a fact of which 
full advantage is taken by the Catholics of the Derry diocese 
who can afford to pay four shillings a brace for the delicious 
feathered biped theologically declared to be neither flesh nor 
fowl. 

Donegal farmers find a ready market for butter, eggs, fowl, 
pigs, etc. The cotter’s wife, with but a few hens, barters the 
eggs at the tiny store near hand for tea, sugar, or bread. The 
woman with one cow disposes in like manner of the product of 
her churning. She can only afford to give her family the 
buttermilk. Once or twice a week the dealer locally known as 
the “butter-and-egg man” makes the circuit of stores and 
farm-houses. In the former he buys eggs by the hundred, 
allowing an advance of five or six cents on the price given. 
The butter, eggs, potatoes, fowl thus bought he exports the 
same evening by steamer to Glasgow, which em route from 
Londonderry stops at Moville to take on board fish, potatoes, 
pigs, eggs, butter, etc. This is for Innishowen. From other parts 
of Donegal goods go to Londonderry va rail from Letterkenry, 
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to Scotland by the steamer from Sligo, etc. The dealer has his 
profit, the Glasgow brokers another advance, as also has the 
shopkeeper who sells by retail, hence the commodities have 
gained considerably in price from the time they left the cabin 
in Donegal until their appearance on the breakfast-table of the 
English or Scotch artisan. 

The story of Donegal’s sufferings from landlordism is an 
oft-told tale. The mention of such names as Adair of Glen- 
veigh, Lord Leitrim, Stewart of Ards, Hector McNeill, Hill of 
Gweedore, Olphert of Ballyconnell, Charley of Arranmore re- 
calls proceedings at the recital of which the world shuddered. 
Yet the writer heard the Rev. Father James McFadden of 
Gweedore declare, at a time when his flock were enduring intense 
suffering, that they were the most law-abiding, temperate, and 
peaceful people on the face of the earth! 

In the Donegal Highlands the scenery is magnificent; land- 
scape painters grow rapturous in romantic Barnis Gap, brilliant 
in glowing light or softened by the magic of moonlight. 
Throughout the country the roads are generally in good condi- 
tion for bicycles; but is there any one “with soul so dead” as 
not to prefer the Irish jaunting car, with a happy-go-lucky 
driver telling you stories and pointing out objects of interest ? 
Whistling, singing, as the mood may seize, always full of fun, 
and amusing even when he rings off on you the olden joke 
that you can never suffer from thirst on his car, as it has “two 
springs and a well”! But whether on bicycle or jaunting car, 
there is nothing more delightful in the long summer days, when 
the fields are green, the sunshine warm, and the air invigorating, 
than to dawdle time away through the mountain passes of dark 


Dun na gall. 
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ENFORCING LAW: IS IT RIGHT? 


BY ROBERT J. MAHON. 


government not commonly followed. It is now 
advanced with brazen’ alarm by some of the 
claimed spokesmen of .the people. There is no 
apparent shame in the pronouncement, and lan- 
guage can give it no greater accuracy or more absolute definite- 
ness. It isnot formed by the studied sentences of orators, but acts, 
conditions, and facts of public notice make it as plain as day. It 
is,in truth, an involuntary cry of rebellion against established forms 
of government, forced out by certain conditions in New York. 

When the people of the State in due form expressed ‘the 
will, and made it law, that liquor-shops be closed on Sunday, 
no public man dared say openly “ Disregard it.” There was 
then no cry against the invasion of personal rights or pleasures. 
In some way, by some influences, no full, earnest effort was 
ever made to enforce the law. Officials charged by law and 
oath with this duty said at one time that it was being enforced, 
and at another that enforcement -was impossible. In effect the 
law was illegally repealed by public servants ; against the legally 
expressed will of the people, and by a new veto power born 
of corruption or weakness. 

In other ways, and by other influences, a new set of officials 
come into power and they do enforce the law. At once the 
cry is raised against them. Our senator in Congress first sounds 
the alarm and sends the first challenge to the new officials. 
They are “harsh,” “unintelligent,” ‘ undiscriminating,” and 
mere “hypocrites.” He claims to preach the gospel of “ per- 
sonal liberty,” and would fain be the “poor man’s friend.” 
Under the pretence of criticising the law itself, he attacks its 
enforcement and treats the officials with fine scorn. Although 
we have lived for years under this law, no one has cared enough 
for liberty to even suggest repeal. None will be so bold as to 
deny that there was always partial enforcement. We had “ wet 
Sundays” and “dry,” with the suggestion of the screw and the 
rack. It is only at honest, impartial enforcement that this seem- 
ing opposition arises. It is difficult to see how an issue can 
be more clear or definite. All conditions are now the same as 
when the law was enacted and during the long period of “dis- 
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criminating ” enforcement. If personal rights were not then im- 
perilled, they are not now in jeopardy; and no one can so de- 
clare without making the issue against honest administration. 
The public men who now beg for change are, in effect, for a 
vitiated public life. But few citizens are so dull as to need 
argument on so crude a controversy. There is no excuse for 
dishonest enforcement of any law, and no apology. for the 
non-enforcement of a law which is not immoral. None will 
say that prohibition against Sunday liquor-selling is immoral. 
Because this or that obsolete statute, be it blue or other color, is 
not enforced, is no reason why a general statute, understandingly 
made and intended by the people as a rule of conduct, should 
be made the plaything of incapable, dishonest, or weak-hearted 
officials. The law itself is not truthfully in the controversy, and 
no amount of special pleading, verbal chicanery or subterfuge, 
can bring it in. The wisdom of the law we do not now discuss. 
Suffice that it is general, was so intended, and has always been 
partially enforced with either corrupt motive or weak intent, 

There is no question of politics, faction, or class in this mat- 
ter; and it cannot be settled by political platforms or promul- 
gated principles. A movement is now being pushed, in which 
are joined, by common wish, the brewer, the liquor-men whole- 
sale and retail, the tipplers who drink on scant credit, and the 
business politicians; all making for a common goal, crying for 
fairness because a law is fairly enforced, and begging for justice 
when for once they are getting justice most even-handed. 
There would be humor in the situation were it not so debasing 
to our citizenship. The “poor man,” the usual plaything of 
the business politician, is taken up again to help the false cry 
along. He is being coddled and coaxed to help restore the old 
“ discrimination ” and punish official uprightness. With our suf- 
frage as broad, undiscriminating, and universal as it is, there 
may be hope for demagogism, unless as citizens we do our part 
so far as we may. Political parties may promise one thing or 
the other; they may agree or differ; but, however this may 
be, the duty still rests on the individual. If we want clean 
homes and a decent community; we must make for law and for 
order. And we cannot have order without honest administra- 
tion of law. And we must not rest with the suppression of 
burglary and kindred offences. This does not constitute public 
order. There is a higher plane of civic life to which we have 
the right to aspire. But we will never enjoy it unless as indi- 
vidual citizens we brand as traitorous to American institutions 
the present cry of non-enforcement of statute law. 
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WHY WE CATHOLICS SYMPATHIZE WITH 
ARMENIA. 


BY REV. R. M. RYAN, 


HE Armenian question has ceased to be national 
or even merely international. It has become 
universal. It is one in which a common hu- 
manity prompts all men who retain living and 
active instincts of humanity to become interest- 

ed. These the “unspeakable” Turk seems to have abdicated. 
The writer has seen a dog—a good and faithful one—turn on 
its own master, who savagely beat its fellow-dog. This much 
feeling no portion of the Turkish people has had the common ani- 
mal instinct to show in behalf of their unfortunate fellow-mortals 
and fellow-subjects of Armenia.. The blood in Auman veins runs 
cold at the bare recital of the atrocities this heroic nation has 
had to suffer. Daily recurring accounts make so overwhelming 
the evidence that “ All the horrors of war before known or 
heard of were mercy to this new havoc ’—as was said ef War- 
ren Hastings’ exploits in India—that no one now, not even the 
sublime Porte, that has so long been notorious for its sublime 
duplicity, dares deny them. 

These cold-blooded savageries have been inflicted, not on 
barbarians—like the inflicters—but on a refined, religious, re- 
nowned race—one than whom there is no nobler on the face of 
the earth. The Armenians are the oldest and most pure-blooded, 
they are the longest Christianized, and the most devoted to 
their religion, of any other nation in the world. With only a 
tithe of a chance that all the European nations have had they 
would, centuries ago, have civilized and Christianized the effete 
pagan nations surrounding them. Unfortunately the odds have 
always been over a hundredfold against them, and all on account 
of their religion. 

Great as have been the sufferings of Ireland and Poland in 
the same cause, they do not compare with those of devoted 
. Armenia. Poland’s persecution is of comparatively recent date; 
and prolonged as have been poor Ireland’s (oor, although na- 
ture’s paradise!) “for justice’ sake,” Armenia was in the midst 
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of the conflict ere Erin won her proud title of “Island of Saints 
and Scholars.” 

As early as A. D. 480, whilst St. Patrick was still preaching 
in Ireland, Perozes, King of Persia, was engaged, as the Turkish 
Sultan now is, in endeavoring to exterminate the Christian Ar- 
menians, or make them apostatize to Zoroastrianism. Becoming 
thoroughly convinced of the impossibility of doing either, he, 
by the advice of a self-constituted Nestorian bishop named Bar- 
sumas of Nisibis, directed all his efforts to make them give up 
their adhesion to the Catholic Church; and, whilst remaining 
Christians, turn Nestorians; feeling assured that the step from 
heresy to Parseeism was much shorter and easier than from 
Catholicism. The king put unlimited power into the hands of 
Barsumas for this purpose. The latter commenced in the way 
that has been followed ever since by insidious persecutors. A 
decree was published a//owing the clergy to marry. The French 
Masonic trick of a few years ago is the latest instance of this 
silly and sinister mode of undermining the true faith. The 
English statute books still contain similar modes of attack.on 
the same lines. 

It is needless to state that Barsumas, like the sixteenth cen- 
tury heresiarchs, led off the hymenial performance, that he hoped 
would be a procession of many other semi-sacerdotal couples, 
by taking unto himself a fair partner to help him govern the 
Armenian clergy, who, however, to a man, objected to petticoat 
rule, and appealed to their metropolitan of Selucia against him. 
He was at once excommunicated. The renegade sent the de- 
cree to Perozes, who ordered the archbishop to be suspended 
to a beam by the annular finger and there scourged to death. 

Christopher, patriarch of Armenia, after seventy-seven hun- 
dred faithful Catholics had been immolated to the fury of the 
persecutor, feeling that one of three courses alone was open to 
the remainder, apostasy, extermination, or the defeat of. the 
Persians in open war, decided on risking the latter. He issued 
a circular to all those subject to his jurisdiction advising them 
of his determination, and calling on them to be ready to die 
gloriously if necessary, like so many of their fathers of the two 
preceding centuries. They rose up as one man and defeated 
the Persians in a pitched battle A. D. 481. In the spring of the 
following year Perozes renewed the attack, and, although with 
vastly inferior numbers, the Armenians were completely. tri-. 
umphant. 

With only half a chance they would do the same thing -to- 
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day. What a pity the half-hearted Christian nations of Russia 
and England would not afford these brave warriors a similar 
opportunity! No one doubts the result. Asia and Europe would 
gain immensely thereby. With civilized Armenia on the West, 
and civilizing Japan on the East, Asia’s redemption would be 
soon brought about, and the Turk’s long-deserved day of retri- 
bution would not be long deferred afterwards. 

The “ Judas Machabeus” of the Armenians was Vahan, a 
descendant of the Chinese imperial family, who had found 
refuge in the country. He followed up his successes with 
untiting energy. Until the death of Perozes, A.D.. 484, he held 
out against all the forces of Persia. The successors of the per- 
secutor became terrified at the gigantic strength evoked by the 
determination of a whole people, sworn to die rather than deny 
their faith, and accordingly honorable terms of peace were 
offered to Vahan. Thus ended one persecution; thus, and more 
easily even, might the present one be made to end. 

On the hero’s entry into Dovin, the capital of Armenia, he 
was met by the patriarch and clergy in solemn procession, and 
conducted to the cathedral, where the whole city joined in 
solemn thanksgiving to the God of Victories, through whom 
liberty was achieved. Not less remarkable was the modesty 
than the heroism of Vahan. To the divine aid and the bravery 
of his followers he attributed all the success; in testimony of 
which, he deposited on the altar the sword that had won him 
so much renown. 

Accustomed as we have been to look upon the eastern 
nations as semi-barbarians—as indeed they now are, almost all 
of them—it was not always so; nor is so at present with the few 
that have remained Christian, in spite of the brutal and blight- 
ing Mohammedan yoke that keeps them under. Conspicuous 
amongst these is Armenia, surrounded though she be on all 
sides by the followers of the impostor. But great as is the 
glory of Armenia for remaining thus faithful and for maintain- 
ing a civilization superior to that of all her neighbors; equally 
great is the fame of her exploits not only on the field but in 
literature, science, and the arts; in fact, in everything that makes 
a people renowned. Had not the cursed shadow of the cres- 
cent blighted all her energies and eaten up all her resources, she 
would be second to no country in the world to-day. Hence 
civilized nations owe it to themselves and to humanity, to once 
for all break the fetters enthralling a people whose onward 
strides would otherwise keep up with themselves, and set the 
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pace for the miserable laggards encompassing them. He who 
wishes for the civilization of Asia must sympathize with down- 
trodden Armenia. 

When the rest of Europe was contending against hordes of 
barbarians—Goths, Vandals, Heruli, Tartars—as Armenia now 
struggles with her oppressors—she was cultivating, during the 
short intervals from persecution which she enjoyed, all the arts 
of peace with most singular success. Literary treasures little 
dreamed of now by Europeans lie hid in Syriac and ancient 
Armenian. The Roman Martyrology alone—not to speak of the 
Greek or Syriac—contains references to hosts of saints, martyrs, 
and scholars of Armenia. There was St. Gregory the ///umina- 
tor, than whom no nation can boast a scholar more erudite. 
St. James, called the Doctor, Bishop of Batnce or Sarup, devoted 
a life of seventy-two years to the defence of the Catholic 
faith, against the Nestorians and Eutychians. He died 522, 
leaving numerous works in Syriac which are as remarkable for 
their flowing elegance of style and richness of imagery as for 
soundness of Catholic doctrine. Another great saint, and his 
contemporary, was St. Isaac, Bishop of Nineveh, who on the 
very day of his consecration became so terrified with the awful 
responsibilities it entailed that he resigned all the dignities and 
emoluments it brought him, and betook himself to a hermit’s 
life in the desert of Scete in Egypt. Here he -wrote four 
works on the Monastic State, and was looked up to as the 
model and teacher of all the other cenobites. Another elegant 
writer of the same century was John Sabbas, who has left 
several learned treatises on mysticism. Ecclesiastical history 
furnishes the names of many more. The works of the writers 
on profane subjects had a poorer chance of preservation out- 
side the monasteries, although enough remain to assure us of 
the high attainments of their authors, and of the advanced civil- 
ization of their nation. 

There is a species of madness peculiar to Turkey when it is 
seemingly in extremis. The moribund body becomes suddenly 
galvanized into horrible activity, the resuscitating power being 
the ineradicable passion of religious fanaticism.*° While this 
frenzy lasts the Turks behave exactly like Malayans running 
amuck. Kill, kill, kill, is the watchword everywhere, though 
the sating of this blood-thirst mean instant ruin to the Turkish 
power. This fit is now upon the Ottoman. Horrible butcheries 
of Armenians have taken place, even in Constantinople itself. 
Large numbers of the unhappy people went there lately for the 
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purpose of demanding justice of the Porte, but instead of jus- 
tice they met the edge of the scimitar. They were slaughtered 
in the streets and in the houses in which they took refuge, their 
murderers being the class of fanatic Mussulman students known 
as Softas. The pretence alleged for the massacre was that the 
deputations to the Porte were in reality revolutionary Arme- 
nians intent on mischief. But this excuse does not cover the 
subsequent massacres of Armenians in the provinces of Bitlis 
and Van, reports of which are now beginning to arrive. All this 
horror has been going on while the war-ships of the European 
powers threaten the Turkish capital and hold the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles in iron grip. With their guns trained upon 
his palace, the Sultan still hesitates to concede the reforms the 
European powers demand for Armenia; and the reason of his 
hesitation cannot be any other than- the dread of his own sub- 
jects. The tiger-blood of the Turk is up, and what may happen 
now, with this danger in prospect, may be decisive not only of 
the fate of Armenia but of the accursed Turkish Empire. 
It is full time to end the sufferings of this highly-gifted and 
cultured race. All Christians should join in the effort, and con- 
spicuously Catholics; for, although the Armenians are now 
mostly Nestorians, it is more their misfortune than their fault. 
In common with Russian and other Greek Catholics, they want 
but the permission of their rulers to enter the one true fold. 
Give them freedom first; the little separating them from the 
true church will quickly disappear. 
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“| SLEEP, BUT MY HEART WAKETH.” 


BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD. 


mmailLEEP to the troubles of life, 
Sleep, heart, sleep ; 
But to the mercy of God 
Vigil keep 
} Safe in the hollow of His hand. 
Thus shalt thou come to understand 
Joys and sorrow so wisely planned: 
Sleep, then, sleep. 





Sleep to the tumult of wrong, 
Sleep, heart, sleep ; 

Wake to the sweet peace of God, 
Deep, so deep! 

E’en though the tears abundant fall, 

They shall but rainbow hopes recall, 

God’s dear promise to each and all: 
Weep, then, weep. 


Sing, O thou comforted heart ! 
Sing, heart, sing ; 
Softly, as praiseth the lark, 
Carolling. 
Sleep to thy past of tears and sighs, 
Wake in the light of God’s holy eyes; 
Herald His glory throughout the skies: 
Sing, then, sing. 
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A LIVING MOSAIC. 


a ANY years ago when visiting the Metropolitan 

) Museum I glanced at what I thought a beauti- 

ful painting of a rose and buds on glass. The 

friend who was with me saw that I was not giv- 

ing it the notice it deserved, and called my at- 

tention to the fact that it was a mosaic. Then my interest was 

aroused, and I studied with some care a marvel with which not 
many untravelled American eyes are familiar. 

To-day I would write of a living mosaic which I have had 
before me for more than a decade of years, and which, I be- 
lieve, is passed over by the many, without a thought of giving 
it close observation because they are quite sure that they know 
the materials and the combination, with all their effects. It is. 
my desire to be the helpful friend of such lookers-on who, per- 
chance, may never have my opportunities of becoming observers. 
My living mosaic is a school instituted by nuns and carried on 
by them for many years. 

This article is not designed for a prospectus, and certainly 
not for an advertisement, therefore I shall not tell you more 
of its location than to say that it is a little north of the forty- 
second parallel and a little west of the seventy-second meri- 
dian. 

The writer may also add that she not only knows thoroughly 
this school and these teachers, but that she is familiar with the 
systems and schools about her, as both pupil and teacher; 
moreover the fault from which she is farthest removed is a dis- 
position to undervalue anything or any one that New England 
produces. 

We are all aware that an ideal school is not its surround- 
ings; it is not its buildings; and it certainly is not. its furni- 
ture; it is, before all else, as was wisely said, even a log with 
a real teacher at one end and a student at the other.* 

What a parent has a right to ascertain before he consigns 
his child to any school—what he should ascertain, is whether or 
not there are real teachers in that school; we do not say the 
very masters of the profession, but competent, conscientious in- 

* President Garfield said: ‘‘ My ideal college is a log with Mark Hopkins on one end and 


a student on the other.” 
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structors. Masters in this profession are as rare as in any art, 
The world is not sanguine enough to look for even one more 
St. Augustine or another Dante. It knows that it has reached 
its highest possibilities in sculpture in the frieze of the Parthe- 
non. Let it not, then, expect many more Origens or Blessed 
De La Salles. 

Nevertheless, I make the proud claim—and I do not doubt 
that it may be made with equal, if not with more, truth by 
many more schools of religious—that we have exceptionally 
excellent teachers among us. 

I do not think that the public, in judging us, has ever fully 
considered the preparation for our work which we have had be. 
fore coming within convent walls, any more than it does what 
means are taken there to perfect our training, or to begin and 
continue it if-not already begun. 

This same public seems to imagine us wholly shut off from 
the intellectual impulses of our age, because it does not see us 
habitually in its lecture-rooms or meet us in any of its great 
assemblies. It does not reflect that nearly everything which is 
worth saying, as well as a multitude of things that are not, are 
placed in a few hours, or, at the farthest, in a few days, before 
readers hundreds and even thousands of miles away. 

Look with me now, if you please, about among our teachers. 
Here is one who benefits us from time to time by telling us 
“what we used to do at South Hadley”—a home, as all who 
know the school will readily admit, of sound scholarship per- 
vaded by many Christian truths and blessed by Christian 
morality. 

Not far away is a former pupil, and, if we mistake not, a 
graduate of the McGill Normal School in Montreal. When we 
take up our geologies we remember that she has had the instruc- 
tion of Professor Dawson, and we know that she profited to 
the utmost by that and every other advantage. 

Framingham Normal did not make us a voluntary gift of 
that other teacher near by, but we thank her for the much she 
did to enhance the value of the mind that is consecrating all its 
powers to the glorious work of Catholic education. 

Albany has given us of her culture in another of our teach- 
ing force. Richmond, Va., has bestowed one upon us, and an- 
other was the heiress of the influences in the society which 
gathered about James Russell Lowell. The National Schools of 
Ireland have given our community of their best, as well as 
many, many grammar and high schools all over our own land. 
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Is it not evident that schools which draw their teachers 
from such a wide area must, almost necessarily, give a broader 
training than those whose supply comes from a single section 
of our own country? We think we detect the complacent smile 
of some opponent who fancies we have given him a_ keen 
weapon to use in his own defence, by granting in effect that 
our best workers are not those trained in our own schools. 
‘ This is not the inference to be drawn from the statements 
which we have just made. We have simply been acknowledging 
frankly and gratefully an obligation due to many more or less 
willing creditors ; who, indeed, in their turn owe nearly all that 
is excellent in their methods to Catholic educators in times 
near or far; while the larger part of their facts they have re- 
ceived from Catholic scientists, to say nothing of the many 
great creations of the great Catholic literatures of the world. 

We do wot owe all, or even the larger part, of our best 
teachers to other schools than our own. As we pause to count 
them, we find that the great majority of our principals come 
from the schools of religious. 

We think it also a ‘very important fact to remember that re- 
ligious teachers benefit each other to an extent quite impossible 
among others of the profession. We often study in a common 
room, and each is always accessible to the others, and thus 
receives assistance and stimulus far more than equivalent to the 
weekly. or monthly meetings, and still less frequent conventions 
which are features of other systems. Then, as a rule, we have 
more reference books constantly at hand than any but a very 
exceptional individual is likely to have in her home. 

We religious are erroneously supposed to be quite out of 
touch with the great world as it is unrolled in the daily papers. 
It is true that it is not our custom to read them, but when 
great events are transpiring they are either read to us or are 
given to us. Then we do have weekly and monthly publica- 
tions of great value which are sufficient to keep us keenly 
alive to the important issues of our times. 

We know what is meant by the Force Bill. We are not 
wholly ignorant in regard to the McKinley Bill. We are not, 
to be sure, either Free-Traders or Protectionists, for when we 
read Mr. Gladstone on the one side in the North American 
Review and Mr. Blaine on the other, we perceived that each 
adduced such strong arguments that we felt that it would be a 
kind of intellectual foolhardiness in us to decide in a matter in 
which two such men honestly disagree. 
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We could, without a moment’s delay, take you to book-cases 
where you would find the Review. of Reviews, the Century, 
Harper's, the North American Review, Littell’s Living Age, 
besides some numbers of the somewhat formidable Catholic 
Quarterly Review, with all THE CATHOLIC WORLD from its be- 
ginning. Then, among our own less weighty publications, we 
have the Ave Maria and the Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 
The School Journals and the Popular Educators, with Our ° 
Times, make files that fill parts of our presses, while the Popu- 
lar Science News keeps us abreast of the scientific theories and 
discoveries of the day. 

The London TZad/et is a weekly visitant, and, although it 
frequently rouses our ire by its attitude towards Home Rule, its 
criticisms of our own beloved country and of France, and its 
half-veiled distrust of the people, yet it is welcome because it is 
truly Catholic and gives us our most reliable news from Rome. 

Perhaps it is not the part of prudence to state what Catho- 
lic newspapers we read that are published in the United States, 
since we know that there are many which would profit us and 
we have time for only two or three. 

I have not forgotten that my subject is “A Living Mosaic” 
and that I have said to you that this mosaic is a school; and 
I have already, if I do not deceive myself, told the discerning 
much of it in dwelling at length upon its teachers and a few of 
the present and former sources of their intellectual life. 

Allow me now to give you some insights into their work. 
I have no intention of telling you of our “times and places of 
silence,” although we have both, and know that they are very 
excellent means of counteracting the over-talkativeness of the 
American girl—I speak of her only because I know too little 
_of any other to form a well-based opinion. 

I will not detail to you our most salutary regulations to 
secure “neatness and order,’’ or introduce you among our 
pupils in their daily hour at plain sewing; for you have heard 
of all these things ever since you have heard of convent 
schools, and you are saying, below your breath, “ Nobody 
doubts that nuns teach the use of the needle more efficiently 
than anybody else, and keep a more minute guard over the 
personal habits of their pupils than almost any other teachers 
would find it possible to do.” The kind critic does not say to 
us what he does doubt, but we know it well, and are trying, by 
the tens and hundreds, to make that doubt groundless, were it 
once not so here and there. 
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If I were to give a compendium of the criticisms we meet, I 
should do so at once in the good Saxon word—narrowness. 
Let me make a partial reply. 

The curriculum for the school of which I write has an ac- 
companying course of reading for each of the seven years’ 
work, beyond the elementary studies. If I transcribe the 
portion assigned to the first and last year you will have suffi- 
cient data to judge of its value. 

First Year.—Ellis’s “ United States History”; Books of 
Travel; Phillips’s ‘“ Historical Readers”; Faber’s “Tales of 
the Angels’’; Miss Starr’s “ Patron Saints.” . 

Seventh Year.——Chateaubriand’s “Genius of Christianity” ; 
Pére Chocarne’s “Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire”; Lowell’s 
“Among my Books”; “Macbeth,” “King Lear,” and 
“Hamlet”; Selections from Cary’s or Longfellow’s translation 
of Dante’s “Divine Comedy”; Selections from “ Paradise 
Lost’; Cardinal Newman’s “ Dream of Gerontius”; Aubrey de 
Vere’s “ Alexander the Great”; Selections from Wordsworth ; 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

We are not obliged to the impossibility of reading all these 
in class, or of requiring the pupils to do so outside of class. 
We can choose what is suited to the needs and capacity of the 
young ladies who are with us at the time. 

During the four months that have just passed, the pupils of 
the “ Fifth Year Class” have made some study of “ Enoch 
Arden,” “In Memoriam,” and they are now at work on “ The 
Lady of the Lake.” 

“The Sixth Year” have given their time to “ Guinevere,” 
“The Holy Grail,” “ Aurora Leigh,” and at present they are lis- 
tening to the wit, wisdom, and pathos of “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” 

Like all other teachers of literature, we give a little time to 
acquiring facts about the author whom we are taking. The 
older girls also read the whole or parts of valuable essays, upon 
this author and his-works. We are indebted to the late Brother 
Azarias for what we believe is his greatest gift to us Catholic 
teachers—Phases of Thought and Criticism. 

I have often thought, as I looked about our excellent library, 
that there are very few, if any, collections of books in schools 
under the auspices of any of the sees in which so many as- 
saults upon themselves could be found as in our own, particu- 
larly in the department of history. We use Catholic text-books 
as the basis of our historical knowledge, because we know that 
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the judgment of sound Catholic writers must be preferable to 
any other, since “ Faith is the illumination, the elevation, and 
the perfection even of the faculty of reason itself”; and “ As 
in the pure sciences the axioms and demonstrations give firm- 
ness, strength, solidity, and onward progress to the scientific in. 
tellect, so, in the knowledge of God, of man, and of morals, the 
revelation of God gives the first axioms and primary principles 
of divine certainty which unfold, elevate, and strengthen even 
the reason itself.” * 

We allow our pupils, however, to freely consult non-Catholic 
historians, with whose works, as we have already implied, our 
library abounds. Sometimes we ourselves read to them the 
animadversions which they contain, but much more frequently 
state to them the assertions and interpretations of these same 
men and women. I was not a little interested the other day, 
when I took Robert Mackenzie’s Nineteenth Century into class, 
to watch the partly amused, partly amazed, and. partly indig- 
nant expressions on the faces of my pupils—girls of from eigh- 
teen to twenty years of age—while I read to them the follow- 
ing passage with reference to the definition of papal infallibility : 
“On the surface it seems merely an idle jest that five hundred 
elderly gentlemen, after months of agitating debate, should 
gravely declare another gentleman, also elderly and conspicu- 
ously erring, to be wholly incapable of error. But this view, 
however just, does by no means exhaust the significance of the 
transaction. The assertion of infallibility is a reiterated declara- 
tion of irreconcilable hostility against all enlightening modern 
impulses. It is the assumption of a power more despotic than 
the world ever knew before, in order the better to give effect 
to that hostility, Such a despotism accepted by two hundred 
million Christians, and animated by such a motive, cannot be 
lightly regarded.” + 

Such books, in a Catholic school where the truth is already 
known, are their own antidote. They are not so in “neutral” 
schools, we know from personal experience and observation. 

In the last year of our course the text-books in history are 
at the option of the teacher. Her plan for some time has been 
to take first the church’s history in the period to be studied. 
For this purpose the teacher has habitually used Darras; but 
this year, as the special attention of the class is given to our 


* Cardinal Manning’s Four-fold Sovereignty of God, pp. 22 and 23. 
+ Robert Mackenzie’s 7he Nineteenth Century. A History, Pp. 447 and 448. Published 
by T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New York. Thirteenth edition. 
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own century, they were forced to make use first of as good a 
biography as they could procure of Pius IX. They are now 
going over the same time in Montgomery’s Leading Facts in 
French History, and will pass over the century yet once more 
in the same author’s Leading Facts in English History. Finally 
they will take historical articles in connection with our age, 
from THE CATHOLIC WORLD and other sources. Those who 
know Mr. Montgomery’s series of “ Leading Facts” will under- 
stand that we are careful to give it to our pupils with many 
an exclamation point, interrogation mark, and pencilled note, 
though we are well aware of his purpose to be just and even 
generous. 

“But how about a ‘business education’?” We respect our 
community and ourselves too much to make any claim that we 
cannot substantiate. We are confident that we give our would- 
be book-keepers more individual attention and practice than 
they would have in any other schools, and we have yet to hear 
that those who have gone from us have failed to meet the re- 
quirements made upon them. Type-writing and stenography are 
zealously pursued among us. 

Does some one say: “Do you not suffer from the want of 
that emulation which comes from rivalry of school with school ?” 
We seem to have intellectual tournaments enough among our 
sixty, what with the effort to attain first rank in class, and the 
still more commendable effort to aid in winning first rank for 
one’s own class among the seven above the preparatory depart- 
ment. So earnest is the struggle that sometimes the rank in 
class is changed each month, while the rank of the class is by 
no means a fixity. 

I have said nothing of our first and highest claim, and the 
supreme and ever-present object of every true religious teacher 
—to assist to her utmost in preserving and perpetuating a super- 
natural life among men. We realize that upon this depends 
not only the hereafter but the now, for “If,” to again cite Car- 
dinal Manning, “there is no such thing as law human or divine, 
then there is no such thing as sin or crime, and, therefore, no 
such thing as justice; and if there be no such thing as justice, 
there is no such thing as injustice; and if there be no such 
thing as intrinsic right, there is no such thing as intrinsic wrong ; 
and if not, then we are in a world which has no more right, 
order, sweetness, or beauty, but we are turned back again into 
the inorganic state of creation, ‘void and empty,’ and ‘ dark- 
ness rests upon the face of the deep.’” 

VOL, LXII.—13 
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If one thing grieves us more than another, it is the decay 
of religious conviction about us—sadder by far than the con- 
troversial spirit which some of us recollect so vividly as domi- 
nant in our childhood. Thus we aim at giving our pupils no 
mere verbal knowledge of the catechism, but at doing all in 
our power to aid appreciation of the glory and beauty of the 
faith. Hence a visitor would have found one of our classes 
reading The Faith of Our Fathers with their teacher and giving 
her written résumés, another class frequently using Catholic Be- 
lief, while the senior class studied and were examined upon 
Our Christian Heritage. 

Then, as preservers of the morality which alone makes the 
earth an endurable abode, we make our second claim to be 
recognized everywhere and by all as among “the forces that 
make for righteousness.” We hope that we have also done some- 
thing to prove that we may also claim the lower title of pro- 
moters of generous culture, and that we and our pupils do in 
truth form a living mosaic whose parts are so tinted, sized, 
and combined as to have beauty, in spite of many imperfections 
before Him in “Whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed.” 





A TRIPLET. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 
INCENTIVE. 
IIS well that when the goal is gained 
Of one ambition strong, 
There is another, not attained, 
That urges us along. 


BROTHERS ALL. 
Whate’er the discords in a land, 
When Want unchains its dart, 
Then clasp of hand meets clasp of hand, 
And heart responds to heart. 


SYMPATHY. 
When man has reached such wretched throes 
That he forsakes his pride, 
Then sympathy from whilom foes 
Flows in from ev'ry side. 
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“THE NORTHERN ATHENS.” 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


wu ODERN Edinburgh is a city which, like the city 

® by the Shannon celebrated in Boucicault’s song, 

may claim to be “beautiful as everybody knows.” 

No traveller need approach it under the appre- 

hension that it still deserves the name which 

made it more famous than Cologne. It is perhaps one of the 

cleanest cities one can find anywhere. But the fact that it is 

not yet forgotten as “ Auld Reekie” may have suggested to 
the poet Moore the charming figure contained in the elines— 


“You may break, you may shatter, the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


It is not poetical justice that the name should still pertain 
o “Edinboro’ Toune,” but the historian’s’ business is to note 
the fact even though he deplore it. There is evidence indubi- 
table, in the pages of Macaulay as well as in local chronicles 
and traditions, that Edinburgh was the place par excellence 
wherein the laws of sanitation were most openly defied; and 
those who take the trouble to read Mr. Chambers’s excellent 
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domestic history of Scotland will find that outraged cleanliness 
time and again took fearful vengeance upon Edinburgh and 
Leith, in many recurring visitations of a scourge referred to 
indifferently, in the imperfect medical knowledge of the time, as 
“the plague” or “the pest,” and which in all probability was 
either small-pox or scarlet fever. But mous avous changé tout 
cela. Edinburgh has now a system of splendid wide streets, 
in place of the old narrow thoroughfares, and its sewerage 
arrangements are, generally speaking, excellent. Only in the 
older parts of the town, like the Canongate and the Grass- 
Market, can one find any trace of the ancient malodorous capi- 
tal. In these regions there are still many of the old narrow 
“wynds” or alleys, and despite the most persistent scouring 
and flushing the air of such places—many of which are dark 
archways—is hot and unpleasant. These “wynds” are regarded, 





STREET-CORNER ON THE CANONGATE. 


however, with a deep reverence because of their historical asso- 
ciations, and unless they were swept away altogether by the 
march of improvement they could not be permanently altered 
for the better. It is not to-see Prince’s Street and the park 
‘that visitors go to see Edinburgh, but the old fortress on the 
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Castle Hill, the Canongate, Holyrood, St. Giles’ Cathedral, and 
the “Heart of Midlothian.” Prince’s Street is visited because 
it contains the Scott Memorial, but we can recall Montrose as 
he rides down the Canongate a prisoner with his enemies scoff- 
ing at him from the windows of Moray House, and the vision 
of fair ladies all along the route later on waving welcomes to 
bonnie Prince Charlie as he rides along towards the ancestral 
palace of the Stuarts. And along this same Canongate full 
many a. time, 

with courtiers 

and _falconers, 

with hawk and 

hound, rode the 

brightest gem 

in Scotland’s te Hy 

crown since the j gE 4 qv} sacd : have bey 
days of St. Mar- j& oesrecavi GS sven by Queen Mey 


fe ay afindaanh ey” 


garet, the mar- Bo ae Ee BY Ihe Scaffala 


tyr-queen, beau- ~ gee 
tiful Mary Stuart. Who can®look 7 Marya 
: ° : dudle Cyr 
upon this old place, with its tall 
old stone houses peering out of 
the past like ghosts, and _ its 
quaint inns and narrow closes, 
and not forget for the time its 
stifling airs and the conflict of 
carbolic acid and whitewash with 
the immemorial odor of the sod- 
dened soil and stonework? There 
is no place in London or Paris, 
or any other European capital, Bhcasprcteen iy --e pertained 
to compare in interest with the 
old Canongate, in elements of romance and stirring memories 
of royal and military vicissitude. 

In the early days of Edinburgh the main thoroughfare of 
the city extended from the Castle Hill to Holyrood Palace, 
and was known by different names, one portion being called 
the High Street, another the Canongate, and a third the Lawn 
Market. The Canongate was more in the heart of the city 
than either of the other portions. It was narrow and tortuous 
and hilly, and on busy days the reverse of a commodious 
thoroughfare. Many of the old houses still remain as monu- 

_ ments of the more historic past. One of those most frequented 
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by tourists is the quaint and gloomy den where John Knox 
resided—a fitting abode for the hard and sombre fanatic that 
he was. The houses are as irregular in height, but not’ in 
architecture, as those on Broadway in New York. Another of 
the show houses on the Canongate is that wherein the poet 
Robert Burns lived while he resided in the city, but it is much 
pleasanter to pass an idle hour beside the bard’s rural home in 
Ayr, nigh the old brig of Doon and Alloway Kirk, than in the 
grimy Canongate. 

It is well to go from the Canongate up to the ancient for- 
tress on Castle Hill, if one wishes to remain with the past 
before going over the more orderly and debonair modern city. 
And here it may not be irrelevant: to commend all those who 
wish to see the romantic side of the Scottish capital first, to 
enter it at night from the south, so that the first view shall 
embrace the fortress on the hill with the tiers of houses climb- 
ing up its sides, showing rows of illuminated windows. The 
mass of rock, with long sloping escarpment, the conglomerate 
pile of masonry which crowns its summit, above it, mayhap, the 
wan moon bursting now and again through a wrack of stormy 
cloud, like some bright deed in Scottish history through years 
of savage broil and murderous fanaticism, are the chief elements 
in the first striking picture which greets the traveller’s eye. 

This Castle of Edinburgh is a place hardly less interesting 
than the Tower of London, and it is probably as ancient. Its 
origin is lost indeed in the mists of time. Here undoubtedly, 
before history began to be written, the wild Pictish chiefs set 
up a fortified camp, and in later times it was turned into a sort 
of inland Gibraltar by the skilled engineers of different epochs. 
It served alternately the purposes of a fortress, a palace, and 
a prison, but is now used chiefly as a barrack, as its defensive 
capabilities are not ever again likely to form an element in the 
relations between England and Scotland. The palace portion 
includes apartments once occupied by Queen Mary. Here was 
born James VI., the future King of England and Scotland ; 
and from her apartments the queen could look out on Holyrood 
Palace, the scene of her early triumphs and of Rizzio’s murder. 
A gloomy stone room, with an embrasure for a window, is 
pointed out as that which the unfortunate queen used as an 
oratory. A strong room in the palace holds the Scottish rega- 
lia. Many fine objects are embraced in this collection. Robert 
Bruce’s crown is among them—a choice piece of workman- 
ship in pure gold; a golden sceptre which belonged to the ill- 
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fated king who fell at Flodden, and a sword of state presented 
to his predecessor, James IV., by Pope Julius II. Here also 

are to be seen the jewels of the house of Stuart which were ~ 
presented to George IV. by the last of the royal race, Cardi- 
nal York. The insignia of the Thistle and the Garter are also 
kept here, the former being an especially fine piece of jewelry 


in diamond-setting. 
A rare collection of ancient arms is stored in another portion 


/ Queen Marys 
Vinaigrette 


of the palace. These include 

the swords of William Wallace 

and Robert Bruce, as well as 

bs Gem Seana those wielded by other famous 

the Scaffold on Scottish chiefs. Wallace’s sword 

PO tig is such a one as might be ser- 

viceable to a son of Anak. It 

is about seven feet in length, 

and its two enormous hilts occupy about a foot and a half of 
this. Bruce’s sword is not quite so large, but it is in better 
preservation. Its blade is about five feet long, and it is kept 
carefully polished, so that it looks quite new. Some fine pieces 
of armor of these and later times are shown in this collection. 
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In a room beside it are preserved objects more blood-curdling. 
They are instruments of torture, of many kinds; and they in- 
clude a couple of curious devices resorted to for the purpose 
of bridling the tongue of “the new woman” wherever she 
appeared in medieval days in bonnie Scotland. The apparatus 
was called “the branks,” and consisted of an iron arrangement 
which gagged the mouth and was made fast behind the neck. 
A chair called a ducking-stool was another “resource of civil- 
ization” for the repression of village scolds. The horrible ap- 
paratus mentioned by Scott, and designated “the boot,” is also 
amongst the specimens of torture implements preserved here. 
Some of the objects puzzle the ingenuity of the beholder in 
speculating on the manner of their application to the persons 
of the victims. You leave the place with a ghastly impression 
of the savagery of times not very far back in Scottish history 
—an impression not lessened when you descend into the city, 
and read ona slab on St. Giles’ wall, just beside “the Heart 
of Midlothian,” that it was erected to the memory of about eighty 
thousand martyrs to religion. These were chiefly Covenanters. 
Not far from here, on the Grass-Market, many of those unhappy 
people perished at the stake, and the old prison near by, whose 
site is now marked by a tesselated pavement forming the shape 
of a heart, was the scene of countless judicial murders of the 
Covenanters by their Episcopal and Presbyterian fellow-country- 
men. 

Opposite Castle Hill, and lying quite contiguous to it, is 
another bold eminence called Calton Hill. This has been made 
to resemble in some degree the Acropolis of Athens. On its 
crest is an unfinished monument to the memory of the Scottish 
officers who fell on the field of Waterloo. The architecture of 
the monument, which is simple Grecian, aids in the impression 
that Edinburgh apes the capital of Hellas, in some degree, in 
her buildings as well as in her literary inclinings ; and ‘the Doric 
burr of the troops of country visitors to be met in the streets 
still further strengthens the fancied analogy. 

Before leaving the Castle the visitor would do well to ex- 
amine as much of the old fortress as its Custodians are inclined 
to show. The spot whence the Duke of Albany effected his 
escape is one of the most interesting about it. It was a feat 
which required the most daring nerve to accomplish, as the 
descent from his dungeon had to be made down the face of 
the precipice which forms one side of Castle Hill. The duke 
was aided in it by confederates within and without; and one 
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of the acts incidental to it was the killing of the officer of the 
guard placed over him. This deed the duke, who was a savage 
of the most powerful build, effected by throwing the officer into 
a great cooking oven, and leaving him to roast there in his 


armor ! 
To the east lies another bold eminence, called Arthur’s Seat, 


which affords a fine panoramic view of rolling landscape and sea- 
scape to those robust enough to climb it. Half way up the 
mass may be seen the cave cell of an ancient hermitage, around 
which many quaint legends cling. 

A good deal of ordnance is mounted on the parapets at 
Castle Hill, and one of the pieces is more than ordinarily note- 
worthy. This is the famous gun known as Mons Meg. Much 
controversy exists over the patronymic of Meg; and the pre- 
dominant theory is that it was so called because it was founded 
in the town of Mons in Belgium. This was the view of Sir 
Walter Scott, who had an inscription to that effect placed on 
the gun. But other authorities claim the gun as a piece of 
Scottish manufacture, forged at Carlinwark, and used by James 
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COURT-YARD IN HOLYROOD PALACE, 


II., in 1455, at the siege of the Douglas in Thrieve Castle. 
Mons Meg is an enormous piece. Its bore is twenty inches 
in diameter, and the immense barrel was made of long strips 
of wrought-iron which were held in position by hoops of iron 
hammered into shape and welded by hand. Many ancient 
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mortars of vast calibre are also mounted on the parapet, be- 
sides long culverins and other curious examples of ancient 
ordnance. In this connection one would do well to examine 
the specimens of crossbows which are comprised in the Castle 
4 collection, and note the 
transition period in mis- 
sile warfare, as exempli- 
fied in the curious mix- 
ture of crossbow and 
musket which some of 
the pieces exhibit. 

Mons Meg may be 
said to guard one of the 
most interesting spots in 
the Castle—the chapel of 
St. Margaret. This edi- 
fice is more than eight 
hundred years old, and 
is in a fine state of pre- 
servation. It is very 
small, and rather - bare- 
looking, the architecture 
being early Norman, St. 
Margaret occupies a high 
place in our hagiology. 
Slie was a grand-daughter 
of Edmund Ironsides, and 
the wife of King Malcolm Canmore. Her virtues and her 
charity place her on a par with St. Elizabeth of Hungary. She 
was canonized in 1251. 

One is not much impressed with the ideas of Scottish ec- 
clesiastical architecture in her epoch from the example found 
in the Castle. But this view is altogether altered when the 
visitor stands in the ruined chapel of Holyrood. Here indeed 
was a building worthy of its purpose, noble in its proportions 
and full of elegance in its decorations. It is not very credit- 
able to those who have charge of the historical monuments and 
royal palaces in Great Britain that they should allow this fine 
church to fall into ruin. The reproach is all the more evident 
from the fact that the other portions of Holyrood Palace, of 
which the chapel forms an integral part, are all in fine re- 
pair. The church is the only portion of it which has been suf- 
fered to fall into decay. Gaunt and forbidding, the great walls 
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and dilapidated lancet windows tower up beside the palace, a 
blot upon its fair surroundings, and an evidence of the vandal- 
ism of Scottish sectarian hate. The neglected graves of many 
of Scotland’s royal and noble sons and daughters which lie in- 
side add their testimony to this silent accusation; but some of 
the monuments are still in a fine state of preservation. 

Deeply worn are the stairs leading to the hapless Queen 
Mary’s apartments at Holyrood, and great is the stream of 
visitors through the more historic ones. It is a matter of 
wonder to every beholder how the murder of Rizzio was ever 
perpetrated, in the manner so well attested by the historical 
records, so very small is the apartment where it took place. It 
is in fact a mere closet, close to the secret entrance where 
Ruthven and the other assassins stole in. How a struggle in 
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which eight or ten persons were engaged could have taken 
place in such a circumscribed cubby-house is a marvel. The 
queen’s apartments, and her bed with its silken hangings, are 
preserved, it is said, in the same state as when she left Holy- 
rood never to return. The rooms are all poor in size, but their 
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painting is tasteful, and the tapestry still intact, though much 
faded. The collection of Queen Mary relics in Holyrood, in 
the Castle, and in the National Museum is very large. 

In. Holyrood is a picture gallery, in which there are a couple 
of portraits of Mary by different minor painters, and a portrait 
of Charles II. by Lely. Besides these the portraits of all the 
Scottish kings down to James VI. appear on the walls. They 
look very solemn, but the circumstances of their. appearance 
there are by no means conducive to gravity. It so happened 
that some time in the seventeenth or eighteenth century a 
Dutch painter whose name is not amongst those of the great 
was saved from shipwreck at Leith, which is the port of Edin- 
burgh, and in order to earn a living went up to the capital 
and began to paint portraits. A bright idea struck the provost. 
There was no national portrait gallery, and here was a man 
who could make one. He proposed to the bailies that they 
employ the painter to do it, and they consented. One difficulty 
existed, in the painter’s mind: there were no portraits of the 
early Scottish kings; but this was no obstacle to the town 
councillors. They volunteered to sit for the Ferguses, the 
Duncans, the Alexanders, the Davids, and all the rest that were 
wanted; each man taking a double or triple character accord- 
ing to requirement. So the visitor’s surprise at the extraordin- 
ary family likeness observable in this long line of. portraits is 
easily removed when he learns of this braw Scottish joke. The 
pictures are for the most part daubs, and the amount paid for 
paint and as daily wage to the artist is still to be found on the 
municipal accounts. 

The Scottish capital appears to be a model place on the 
Sabbath Day, but those who know it best declare that it is not 
- quite as “dry” as it looks, as there is a large share of whisky 
drunk in private. There are no signs of traffic of any kind on 
the streets, and even the tram-cars (I write of a few years 
ago) are not allowed to ply. A few coaches are suffered to re- 
main on the stand in one or twq main places; and the owners 
of these salve their religious feelings, wounded by having to 
serve the public on the Sunday, by charging double the week- 
day fare. Such little facts serve to make the ways of the 
people of the Scottish capital no less interesting a study than 
the capital itself. 
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HE instant the lines tightened over the pony’s 
back off whirled the little carriage down the 
pike. In a moment the spinning wheels were 
hidden from Ned’s view by rising dust; then 
the fair, driver herself faded into the cloud; 

and when even the bunch of blue silk floating from her shoul- 
der was vanished, he turned and walked quickly toward the 
lodge. Once inside the gate and around a corner made by 
thickly-planted beeches, he had to stop suddenly to avoid col- 
lision with a girl hastening towards him, but folded her in his 
arms the next moment and warmly kissed her. He was a fine- 
looking young fellow, with heavy black moustache and deep, 
honest eyes, that grew very deep and doubly honest just now 
because strong love shone out from them. 

“Oh, you dear boy, how you did frighten me!” 

“Home again, at last, Sis. You didn’t expect me for an 
hour yet, I suppose? Got here on the -4:15, and Lucy Blake 
gave me a lift from the station.” 

“You should have let us know, Ned. I ordered the horses 
for the 5:20. O Ned! I’m so glad to see you. We must hurry 
‘up to the house immediately, for mamma is dying to look upon 
her darling boy.” 

Ned’s sister put her hand within his arm and they walked, 
side by side, along the gravel path toward the house. The 
long, dark red hair streamed excitedly from beneath her hat, 
for the brisk wind was sweeping sharply over the open lawn-— 
sharply enough, indeed, even to bend and quiver the leafless elms 
beside the drive. The glad face upturned to Ned’s and the eyes 
that were glowing as she talked, showed better than a dozen 
bonfires could how unmistakable was his welcome to Raghardagh. 

“OQ Ned! of course you'll come to the meet. It’s on Tues- 
day at Ffrench’s. If I only could win a brush, Ned! Do you 
think I can? They say Deabhorghail and I go splendidly 
together, but we have nothing to show for it. You'll give me 
some pointers, won’t you, Ned? There’s a dear brother—my 
last chance for a year.” 

“Go away, Jennie, you little witch! Do you think I am 
going to ruin my own chances and lose my reputation?” 
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He was stroking the shiny hair fondly as he spoke, and Jen- 
nie laughed as though quite satisfied with his unspoken promise, 

There came a patter of feet upon the road just then, and 
both looked up. 

“Why here’s Babs,” said Ned, doffing his hat. ‘ Good even- 
ing, Baby.” 

The new arrival drew herself into as dignified a position as 
was compatible with tossed hair, excitement, and want of breath. 

“I’m not baby any more,” says she, holding up a pretty, 
smiling face for the brotherly kiss; then pouts to conceal her 
pleasure. “Papa says you must just call me Kathleen, and 
I’m going to take dancing lessons. And you’d better not try to 
win that brush from Jennie on Tuesday, or else you can go 
right back to college and we won’t care a bit.” 

“Oho!” laughed her brother, “a conspiracy. Well, we shall 
see what we shall see. But may we not proceed to the house, 
for the present, Miss Kathleen ?” 

“Yes,” returned that young lady most demurely, “you 
may”; and dropping her assumed sedateness, turned to speed 
towards the mansion as fast as a stout and rather short pair of 
limbs could carry her, shouting “ Here’s Eddie! here’s Eddie!” 
in her loudest possible tones. 

“Where’s my little cousin?’’ was the imperious demand, a 
few moments later, as Ned turned from his mother’s side in 
affected carelessness—for the warm embrace of the soft-voiced 
mistress of the manor, who hurried down the veranda steps, had 
left his own eyes quite as moist as hers. 

“Still in Dublin,” replied the young man. “Uncle George 
is to express him down in the morning, labeled ‘With Care.’ 
I bought his tag before leaving.” 

“Now, Ned,” interposed Jennie, while the young despot 
stamped her foot impatiently and exploded in a doubt—proba- 
bly well grounded—of her brother's strict accuracy. 

“Fact!” Ned assured them. “He wears a knife in his 
boot, and has long hair and a red shirt. I couldn’t begin to 
count the revolvers in his belt.” 

“Make him stop, mamma!” cried Miss Kathleen, but they 
laughed at her vehemence; and, despairing of reinforcements, 
she made a charge at Ned single-handed, only to be received 
at the point of the bayonet; that is, picked up at arm’s length 
and tossed into a neighboring chair, where she was still franti- 
cally struggling to right herself when her enemy escaped to 
the upper story. 
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Kathleen’s “little cousin” made his appearance in person 
the next morning, accompanied by Uncle George, and then the 
odds went fatally against poor Ned. A quick, bright manner put 
the visitor on easy terms with all; and a couple of harmless 
repartees, that Ned unconsciously drew upon himself, served 
the double purpose of convincing the latter that a peace policy 
was advisable, and eliciting some of the warm sympathy of kin- 
ship from the sharp-witted and admiring Jennie. Ned, with his 
university self-sufficiency, was prone to patronize the representa- 
tive of a younger civilization across the sea, and forgot at first 
that his American cousin was his senior in wit no less than in 
years, to, say nothing of being Irish enough to resent the very 
first intimation of even Ireland’s excellence over his native land. 

Ned supposed aloud that some things must seem very strange 
here from a foreigner’s point of view, and his cousin agreed. 

“T suppose,” added Ned, “I should have been very much 
like you myself had I been reared on the other side.” 

“T wouldn’t be too sure of that,” said his cousin easily, and 
Ned didn’t exactly know what to answer. 

“Tt’s really a great treat for one of us Europeans to visit 
the States and enjoy the freshness of things over there,” mused 
he innocently a few moments later. 

“Yes, it proved a very great treat on several distinct occa- 
sions, if I remember my history,” was the answer, and Ned 
began to think his cousin was somewhat boorish and very 
belligerent. He would have made some response suitable—in 
his own judgment—to the occasion, but Jennie’s laughing eye 
was fastened upon him too closely. Fond as she was, she loved 
to see him downed when upon what she called his “stilts.” So, 
as mother entered the room just then, Ned faded into the 
background. 

Mother, with her store of family pride, was well pleased with 
“Cousin Joe,” for though short, he was well and cleanly built, 
with good chest and shoulders, pure clear eyes of almost Mile- 
sian hue, and a nose that departed from the aquiline—in an 
upward direction—just enough to make Hibernian ancestry un- 
questionable. ‘“ Babs,” on the momentary withdrawal of Cousin 
Joe, became outrageously triumphant over his successful début, 
and her brother, despite unwillingness to yield, at last con- 
cluded it were best to spike his guns and retreat in good order. 

“Good seat,” says he to Jennie when she inquires how Joe 
rides—“ very good seat, though he holds his toes out a bit. 
He'll do for the Row with a couple of hints, I think,” 
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“Don’t you dare,” is her sisterly warning. “I am sure he 
must be very sensitive, and he wouldn’t understand your well- 
meant suggestions.” 

“ All right, Sis; spare the sarcasm. Won’t say a word until 
he wears out his boot-heels, not even if he is ‘spotted’ for a 
Fenian by the police.” 

Fenian or not—toes out or toes in—the American cousin, 
they soon discovered, could stick to his saddle like one of 
Buffalo Bill’s bareback riders, and great was the kind Jennie’s 
exultation thereat. 

“You are a base deceiver, Ned!” cries she, as brother and 
sister stop by the gate to watch Uncle George and Joe come 
galloping home across country on an evening ride. They had 
mounted the cousin, at his own request, on big Brian Boroimhe, 
and when they saw him fly over the fence and across the 
meadow in real Irish style, with Uncle George at his elbow, 
Jennie turned upon her brother with the above remark, and 
followed with: 

“TI never saw a better rider in Rotten Row any day that I 
was there, Ned.” She waved her handkerchief as she spoke, 
and the two horsemen, perceiving the signal, cleared the fence 
together and thundered along the road towards Ned and his 
sister. I am sure Jennie did not grow nervous as the big cob 
charged down at her, for she had lifted sugar to his lips years 
ago when he had to bend down his head to be within reach. 
And I am quite certain she would not be foolish enough to 
toss her dainty little pocket-handkerchief into the dust of the 
queen’s highway for no reason at all. Still, however it hap- 
pened, the tiny bit of cambric did slip from her fingers just as 
Joe was reining in his horse to approach his cousins at 
gentler pace. Brian Boroimhe felt a spur and was off again 
in a sudden dash, and as he clattered by the gate Joe’s left 
knee went up and crooked over his saddle-top, his right boot 
swung under the girth, and, grasping the horse’s mane as he 
slipped half out of his saddle, he picked the handkerchief from 
the dust, waved it aloft, and returned in a canter to hand it 
with a bow to the astonished owner. 

“ Begad, nothing could be prettier!” cries the young lady's 
uncle, who had pulled up by her side. 

“Thank you, cousin; you really must try your hand at 
steeple-chasing,” says the young lady herself; “though I fear 
you will put most of my countrymen to the blush.” 

“It’s a mere trick,” Joe declares, blushing himself, and half 
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afraid they considered him guilty of boyish bravado. “The temp- 
tation was too strong for me to resist. I couldn’t venture to pick 
it up like anybody, nor to hand it you as one would to everybody.” 

“Here!” interrupted Ned. “This cousinly exchange of 
cousinly courtesies is highly edifying ; however, it must stop some- 
where. But the thing was splendidly done, by Jove! though I 
do say it who am a cousin. You must have been a cowboy 
king for a year or two of your existence at least, Joe.” 

“Nary cowboy,” said the latter, “though I’ve ridden on the 
plains; but king, nevertheless, an’ it please you, sirs and madame.” 

His hearers seemed mystified, and he continued: “ You must 
have heard of that countryman of mine who outranked a table- 
ful of plenipotentiaries on plea of being an American citizen, a 
sovereign in his own right.” 

“Never did,” replied Ned, coolly; whereat Jennie laughed 
and repeated “ Never did.” 

“Too bad!” returned Joe, somewhat conceitedly; “as for 
the riding, though, you know we are all born riders.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Ned, nettling a bit. “By the way 
there’s a meet here on Tuesday. Now, would your highness 
care to ride out with us—all commoners with, perhaps, a peer 
of the realm—or must we telegraph for a prince of the blood?” 

“Well,” was the calm reply to the rather ruffled young man, 
“necessity knows no law, so I shall condescend; though I cer- 
tainly should prefer a member or two of the royal house, if 
you keep them handy.” 

“No condescension, please, cousin mine,” interrupts Jennie 
just in time. ‘“ Behold the representative of good old Irish 
monarchs who lived and died ages before Stuarts or Guelphs 
were heard of. If you get Uncle George to show you the tree, 
you may verify my pedigree, and you will find that I am myself 
of royal stock, a daughter of kings, indeed-—and of six or seven 
at the very least. So, if Ned choose to retire to the ranks of 
the vulgar, give me your glove and I shall do battle in person 
for the honor of our fathers. Am I persona grata? Good! 
Come on then, Ned}; it’s time to go, and we must reach home 
before his Majesty of New York.” 

“See here, my young buck,” cautions the older man as the 
two ride off along the pike, while Ned and Jennie are disap- 
pearing through the woods; “you must not be so confoundedly 
cocky, or these people will ‘get their dander up,’ as you say 
across the water.” 

“T heard my young cousin there say ‘colonist’ yesterday,” 
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is Joe’s quick answer, “and have a vague idea he referred to 
me. As we can’t have him out in the ‘ Phoenix,’ we must needs 
use other means to set him down.” 

“O Joe!” says the other, laughing at his earnestness, “don’t 
be a ‘bosthoon.’” 

“T won't,” promises Joe. “ Wait until Tuesday, Uncle George.” 

Uncle George did not wait until Tuesday—not at Raghardagh 
at any rate—for a cablegram called him up to Dublin, where he 
was detained a week by his American correspondence. But 
Tuesday came all right, though he hadn’t waited for it, and with 
heavy, spiteful morning clouds that threatened at first to deluge 
the sport, but finally lowered just enough to make the air raw 
and chill and keep the scent clinging to the grass. By eleven 
it was an ideal day for a run, and a little after that hour the 
hunters began to gather, some on the level stretch of lawn 
down a hundred yards or so from Squire Ffrench’s drawing-room 
windows, and some at the hall door of the house itself. Jennie 
and her cousin drove over in a smart little trap behind the 
roan mare, leaving the horses to follow in the care of a couple 
of “boys ”—one of whom was nearer to fifty than his comrade 
to fifteen, but a “boy,” all the same, in Ireland. The Leavy 
girls and their father were in the act of dismounting from their 
wagonette when the Raghardagh people appeared, and a mo- 
ment later two of the Blakes came up in an ancient family gig, 
with a couple of attendant squires on horseback. Their cousin, 
the Blake of Marron, followed shortly, dashing up on a tax-cart 
that held several college companions a trifle more handsome 
than himself and at least equally swell. 

“Who comes in the tally-ho?” asked the young American 
as the group to whom he had been introduced turned toward 
a crowd of fine-looking, moustached young fellows, laughing, 
jesting, and guying each other as they tumbled out of a big 
four-in-hand and ran up the steps into the hall, where the cou- 
sins were standing just within the door. 

“A detachment from the Thirtieth Royal Irish” was Jen- 
nie’s answer, and as the wave of soldiers rolled toward them, 
acknowledging her bow, and evidently wondering who the boy- 
ish-looking fellow in buckskin and leggings might be, what does 
my lady but calmly step forward and present him as “my 
cousin, a young American who has set his heart on winning to-day.” 

Naturally he felt a bit uncomfortable and hoped his cousin 
would say nothing about their little international challenge, 
which, of course, being an Irish lady, she had too much grace to do. 
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“ Been out with the dawgs befaw?” asked Captain Desmond 
in a tone of friendly interest, checking his progress toward the 
breakfast-room. ; 

“No,” said: Joe, surveying the monocle and the blond mous- 
tache unmoved. 

“What, never chased ?” cried three or four of the military men. 

“ Nothing but anise-seed,” replied the young stranger, more 
modest now and thinking that perhaps he had cut out quite 
an unusually large task for himself. 

“Our chances are good for a hard run, you see, cousin,” 
said Jennie a moment later, as the sabreless heroes pressed for- 
ward undauntedly through the crowd towards the distant buffet. 

“T shall do my best. to sustain the national honor,” was the 
response in confident tones, unshaken by the inner qualms that 
had begun to agitate Joe’s bosom; and Jennie said: 

“Bravo! I almost feared you were about to weaken.” 

All this time the crowd outside the house and inside had 
been growing in numbers. There were country gentlemen galore 
now, several young professional men, and quite a sprinkling of 
farmers, to say nothing of unclassified stray contingents coming 
in continually on cobs and ponies and cars innumerable. Young 
people were very nearly in the majority, and when Ned of 
Raghardagh rode in a great body of his old playfellows had 
swept up to carry him away from his own party the minute he 
set foot on the ground. Jennie was quite right in thinking, as 
she did, that. he wasn’t by any means least handsome of 
the group that surged around him, handshaking, chaffing, and 
welcoming him back again. The young hero was one of the 
few “in pink”; which is to say he was togged out in velvet 
cap, red coat, white scarf, breeches, and top-boots. Even young 
Lord Ashborne—the promised peer—who wheeled up in his 
drag just in time to take his splendid hunter from the groom 
before the horn sounded, could make no pretence of being more 
glorious than Ned—at least so thought Ned’s sister; and being 
herself attired in tall hat, neat-fitting waist, and long, flowing 
black skirt—her first hunting habit—walked out from luncheon 
to the mounting block, quite assured that thus far the reputa- 
tion of Raghardagh had been well enough sustained. 

It was very near noon when the master of the hunt gave 
the word, the huntsman sounded a call, and the hounds, driven 
into cover, gave tongue and began the chase. Out from the 
low, scraggy bushes on the west side the fox broke, and went 
scurrying over the grass straight towards a sunk fence that 
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bounded the lawn, while the pack in full cry went speeding 
after him—thirty or forty, or maybe half-a-hundred, smooth- 
haired hounds, long-eared, sturdy, and crooked of leg. The 
hunt was under way, and two or three dozen horses sweeping 
down to the jump; Ned well to the front and Jennie at his 
side, first among all the ladies at the very start. The boy’s big 
chestnut gathered himself and fairly strode over the fence, 
second only to the master of the hunt; but his feet were hardly 
planted upon the sod when over came Jennie’s soft-skinned 
black mare, Deabhorghail, in a splendid leap and raced away 
for the front in a manner that was bound to test every 
thoroughbred of the lot. To watch brother and sister rise at 
the jump one would have thought it quite a small affair and 
easily taken, but nevertheless two or three riders stayed on the 
hither side of the fence, and one or two Melton coats were 
well plastered with the mud their wearers plunged into, while 
several men and most of the girls were timid or wise enough 
to ride down some distance and pass through the gate. Joe, 
who had wisely decided to play a waiting game, watched his 
leaders, sent Brian over in ninth or tenth place, easily and 
prettily, and kept as nearly as possible in the middle of the group. 

The pace became very, very fast at once, and within five 
minutes not more than a baker’s dozen were in the first bunch 
of ‘riders, while even these were often strung out sufficiently 
well to leave a couple of fences between last and foremost. 
Jennie was close to the hounds, and though Ned was not by 
her side, she felt quite confident he was not very far behind. 
A hard push up a small rise, with a jump into a ploughed 
field, and some stiff running over the soft, uncrusted mould, told 
on the weaker horses and thinned out the ranks a trifle more. 
Jennie’s big-panned mare came well to the fore in such work, 
and when she cleared a hedge at the farther end of the field 
only the master of the hunt was on her side the jump. The 
old squire look admiringly at her, and shouted a “ Bravo, Jennie!” 
as the girl came skimming over the grass, pushing him hard for 
first place. It was smoother running now, though, and the blood 
of some of the thoroughbreds back yonder began to tell in their 
favor.. Young Ffrench and one of the Blake girls were closing 
up upon the leaders, and Ned, Lord Ashborne, and Major 
Bell, the gentleman-rider who always won the “Corinthians” at 
the Curragh, sailed over the hedge almost simultaneously and 
charged away after the flying hounds. 

Now it was pasture land. The hunt swept in a gallop over 
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the smooth, soft grass, each horse striding easily and steadily, 
each rider feeling new courage and hope and exhilaration as 
the wind flew by and brought new blood to cheek and temple. 
Ned was by his sister’s side, Lord Ashborne and the major at 
their heels, while Joe, to whom the smooth ground was all 
American prairie, could not resist the temptation to send Brian 
up among the leaders. Over a tiny brook and into a wide, 
smooth paddock, up again over a demesne wall, across a road 
and along mote firm, grassy ground. Was there ever such a 
chase? Jennie’s cheeks were blushing rosily and her eyes 
sparkling as she turned for a moment’s look at Joe, who was 
riding neck and neck with her, and only a scant length behind 
her brother. 

“Watch sharp, Jennie!’’ he cried warningly; they were 
tearing at an awful pace right down upon a “ rasper’’—a hedge 
and ditch, the former high, the latter both deep and wide. 
Ned faced it first; the chestnut cleared it lightly as a doe, and 
was off like a shot upon the other side, followed almost 
instantly by Brian. Deabhorghail felt her mistress’s guiding 
touch, rose bravely, barely cleared the ditch, plunged clumsily 
into the bushes beyond, and tore her way madly through them, 
spurred by whip and voice. The mare herself came through all 
right but for some long, red scratches on her glossy chest and 
shoulders. Jennie’s lower skirt was torn into ribbons and a long 
strip of dark cloth left waving upon the hedge as a danger- 
signal to those behind. 

Over some bottom, then across a road—there were only 
eight of them that crossed in sight of the hounds—and into 
more pasture ground that led towards uplands. Here all was 
smooth and firm, and running was fast again. The fox veers 
round to westward into a long stretch of level country. Per- 
haps it will be his last “spurt.” The old squire, with a loud 
“holloa,” steers diagonally across the field and soars triumph- 
antly over a five-barred gate. Lord Ashborne and the major 
follow without a wink, and Jennie is upon their flank. Joe 
comes charging boldly up to it, rises, the hunter toes the top- 
bar, and crash! both come heavily to the ground as the rest go 
sweeping by. Jennie and Ned, far in the front, are both un- 
aware of the accident. 

The horse stoops with damp nostrils close to his master’s 
face. Joe’s lips are white and his eyes closed, and he lies 
silent and unconscious for several minutes, while the poor brute 
alongside seems trying to acknowledge his fault. He pricks his 
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ears at the sound of a far-distant horn, looks in that direction, 
then gives a delighted whinny as his master rises slowly and 
jeans upon the saddle. Another instant and they are off again, 
and Joe is brushing back the thick hair that must now do duty 
as riding-cap, for his hat is lying back under the gate flat as 
a griddle-cake. Away off on a distant rise he sees a straggler 
bob up against the sky-line and vanish again. Still farther 
away he hears the winding of the horn and an occasional bay 
from the hounds. He takes his chances of heading them off, 
turns sharply to the left, after crossing a field or two, and 
pegs away along the road at a slapping pace, big Brian putting 
in his best work in an effort to retrieve the mishap. 

The chase was not so easy as expected after Joe had been 
left sleeping by the gate. Fences were very numerous along 
the level stretch, and Reynard had taken to one or two big 
ploughed fields that helped to make work heavy and slow. And 
then came a check; he had crossed a wall—at least every one 
had seen him leap upon the top ledge on his way over—and 
the dogs stopped suddenly on the other side, ran around dis- 
tractedly and silently with noses to the ground, saying as plainly 
as man could, “check.” For several moments the halt was con- 
tinued, and all moved about uneasily conscious that the fox 
was making the very best of his respite, and rapidly putting 
safe distance between himself and his pursuers. 

The knowing ones stayed close by the wall, and Jennie did 
as she saw Ned doing to his own horse—pulled up within a few 
yards of the wall,. patted Deabhorghail’s nostrils and spoke 
soothingly to her, very well contented to enjoy a short rest. 
But she wanted it very, very short, and the instant the cry came 
and the hounds gave tongue and swept down on the scent once 
more—the sly fox had not crossed the wall, but jumped back 
into a water-course on the hither side and made off toward the 
valley—she gave an impatient brush to the mare’s flank with 
her little ivory-handled riding-whip, and followed right on the 
heels of the pack. They were gaining on the fox again; he 
could be seen from time to time making his weary way across 
the open, conscious that his little game was discovered and his 
future chances of invading the homes of helpless chickens grow- 
ing very slim. But there came another check to delay the 
ministers of justice hastening upon his trail. 

The hounds were some little distance ahead of the foremost 
rider—the squire, as usual—and wheeled toward the east. Old 
Ffrench saw a closed field, something like a large paddock, lying 
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in his way and rode boldly in at the open gate. Jennie fol- 
lowed, and a crowd of others had galloped pell-mell after her, 
before any one discovered that the farther entrance was impas- 
sable, and a six-foot wall surrounded every part of the field. 
There was nothing for it but to go back, and they were re- 
tracing their way when the gate slammed to unexpectedly, and 
a grinning countryman shouted in that they could make their 
exit only upon payment of a half-crown tax per head. 

“Pounded, b’ Jove,” says Lord Ashborne with a grimace, 
diving at a trouser-pocket. 

“Hanged if I let him chisel me!” cries Ned angrily, and 
sends the chestnut at the wall. 

Every eye is on him, for the jump is really terrific. Now, 
Ned, for the honor of Raghardagh! Alas! poor Ned is too wild 
to do his prettiest, though he needs every jot of skill he has. 
He drives madly at the very nastiest part of the wall, where 
great round cobble-stones lie on the ground, half-hidden in weeds 
and heather. As Ned’s fingers tighten on the rein, and the 
chestnut gathers himself for a mighty spring, up jumps a wretched, 
old, toothless shepherd dog from under the horse’s very feet 
with a sudden howl. The hunter balks, paws a smooth, grass- 
covered stone, slips, and comes to the ground in a_ heap. 
When he is pulled up it is with a slipped shoulder, and Ned is 
out of the race. 

The squire had run to the gate in a furious rage and struck 
at the red-faced peasant with his long-lashed hunting “crop,” 
but succeeded only in making him retreat to safe distance. 
There is an instant’s hesitation. Nobody fancied being fleeced, 
but an alternative seemed impossible. There was the pack van- 
ishing three fields away, with only the huntsman and one of the 
“whips” upon their trail. It was maddening, and the squire’s 
blood rose higher. With the discharge of a volley of adjectives 
and a couple of powerful nouns substantive, he headed his hunter 
at the six-foot wall and cleared it splendidly. No one offered 
to follow. Jennie was trembling with impatience and doubt, 
and then, as some one went to the gate to open a parley and 
pay the toll, she suddenly rushed Deabhorghail at the rocky 
barrier with a “ Now, girl, come!” I think she shut her eyes 
tight as she felt the mare rise, but Deabhorghail went over in 
a flying leap and raced after the astonished squire, who nearly 
broke his neck by attempting simultaneously to watch Jennie 
and to take a fence himself. 

Squire Ffrench, Jennie, and the huntsman, in the order named. 
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Joe came up with them as they crossed a road, and turned in 
from the highway to follow. Before long they had got well 
up on the heels of the dogs, while the rest of the party were 
several fences behind. A long sweep round to the right by the 
chase, however, and a nicely calculated detour by Lord Ash- 
borne, Major Bell, and one of the whippers-in, brought these 
latter up among the leaders again, and the group of eight, well 
bunched, cleared fence after fence in fine style and at racing 
speed, leaving all the remaining riders hopelessly distanced with- 
in another thirty minutes. It was open country; they kept go- 
ing at a terrible pace, and the horses at last began to show 
signs of punishment. The hounds were inclined to straggle 
a bit, too, but the long lash of the whippers-in on either side 
flew out curling, and twisting, and writhing, to sting the aston- 
ished dogs with a sudden bite on shoulder or hip, and send 
them forward with sudden energy. 

The huntsman gave out at last, tossing his bugle to Joe, 
who was speeding by when the former’s nag stopped, head 
down, completely winded, and refused to proceed. The rider 
did not try spur or lash, for the horse was clearly pounded ; and 
he was not long alone, for a field further on a whipper-in gave 
up the struggle, and when another fence was crossed, his 
brother whip joined him. Bigger game was to go down before 
Master Reynard, too, for ten minutes later the old squire’s 
charge balked at a quickset hedge, the rider flying over his 
head and the hedge ‘also, to come to the ground doubled up 
and conscious of a broken arm. 

Joe and Jennie, Lord Ashborne and the major, were fol- 
lowing the pack alone. The country was still flat and open. 
Up they rush at a double bank; the four horses top almost 
simultaneously; down again and off on the other side they 
gallop, their speed apparently increasing. Across a wide brook 
with a dashing leap. Jennie’s mare falters on the farther bank, 
but clings and scrambles and climbs to the top with the cat- 
like agility of an Irish hunter, and is well over. The major’s 
horse is almost played out, but the major is game, and cool 
and confident besides. As they breast a rise he goes up zig- 
zag to save his horse a bit and crosses the wall at the top 
successfully, while Lord Ashborne, who charges straight and 
furious, cracks his hunter’s knees upon the wall in going over 
and comes rolling to the bottom. Deabhorghail and Brian take 
it splendidly, the mare slightly in the lead; and on they speed 
again after the hounds disappearing behind the crest. 
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It is a’ question of moments. The fox is a bare hundred 
yards in front, his brush hanging low and trailing upon the 
grass. The hounds gain new strength at the sight. They are 
racing along stern high and head low, straining every last inch 
of nerve and muscle, and so close together that a sheet would 
cover them. They enter a long, level field now, out of which 
the fox will surely never get alive. Jennie and her cousin, run- 
ning shoulder to shoulder, pass the major. He is keeping his 
horse well in hand, riding his best ; but what can he do against 
such bone and sinew as Brian Boroimhe has, or such staying 
power as Deabhorghail’s? Joe is noble enough to pull a bit on 
his horse, but Jennie sees him. 

“No you don’t, Joe!” she cries. “Play fair. Ride your 
prettiest, if you love me. On your honor, cousin mine.” 

And Joe strikes spurs into Brian’s side and is answered with 
a mighty bound. Neck and neck, they are skimming the 
ground. Joe’s long “crop” is coming down in a rain of blows 
upon his horse’s flank. He gains a trifle. 

“Ho-ho!” cries Jennie. Her hair is tossed and rumpled by 
the wind. Cheeks are flushed, and eyes flash, and lips are 
trembling. “Ho-ho! Come, girl; come, Deabhorghail! Come, 
dear! one more effort! Ho-ho, girl, up there! Come! Come!”’ 

No wonder the mare could not resist that winning voice. 
Major Bell, struggling along manfully in the rear, looks and sees 
the black body stretch forward and the flying feet spurn the 
ground. With a dash she was past the toiling Brian. With a 
sudden rush of death-like vigor she gained three times her 
length. The nearest hound gave the fox a sudden nip; he turned 
—the furious pack fell on him tooth and nail, and there was 
Jennie standing among them when Joe came up to whip away 
the dogs. 

“T’m proud of you, Di Vernon!” cries Joe, helping her from 
the saddle, though his own feet are unsteady and his knees 
trembling. ‘Such a defeat we call a victory across the water.” 

And Jennie has hardly crimsoned when the major comes up 
to her with the brush in his hand, and “I’ve ridden, man and 
boy, for twenty years, Miss Jennie, and I vow I never saw a 
prettier finish.” 

Jennie laughs delightedly. ‘Royal blood will tell,” she says, 
and the major joins politely in Joe’s laugh, though he knows 
not its reason why. 

“*Et vera incessu patuit Dea,” declares Joe. ‘Come, cousin, 
we must think of getting home.” 
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BY LILIAN A. B. TAYLOR. 


UPoN the sea-beach glistening lay 
A slender, pink-lipped shell: 
All wet and gleaming with the spray 
That kissed it as it fell. 


It rode upon the foaming crest 
Of yon great wave to land; 
A fairy skiff, the tide to breast, 

And anchor on the sand. 


A polished shell, that tapered fair, 


With many a spiral curl, 
That flashed in radiant colors where 
The red had dyed the pearl ; 


As if, from glorious sunset skies 
That glowed with brilliance rare, 

The rosy cloudlets’ crimson dyes 
Were caught and mirrored there. 


The soul is but another shell, 
Where on the shores of Time 
Eternity’s vast waters swell 
In majesty sublime ; 


That mirrors in its crystal deeps 
God’s truth and light and love, 

As in the shell reflected sleeps 
The sunset’s glow above, 


But tinged with beauty far more rare 
Than mortal eyes may see: 

Not less, O God! but yet more fair, 
That ‘tis but known to Thee. 
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BY F, M. EDSELAS. 


ee HAT which we know is little; that which we 

know not is immense,” were the dying words 

of La Place, that greatest of French astrono- 

mers and mathematicians. Doubtless when ut- 

tering this truism he had in mind the starry 

world above and its wondrous mysteries, the end and aim of 

his deepest thought and most earnest research. Yet we will 

find this saying of the great savant not less true when applied 

to other realms of nature’s works, since God is also there, mar- 
vellous in all his ways. 

Only within a comparatively recent period has much been 
known of the wonders in sea and ocean, far exceeding any- 
’ thing dreamed by poet, or pictured as in fairyland. The Chal- 
lenger expedition made the first of these most important reve- 
lations, leading the way for other scientists eager to learn the 
secrets so long hidden in Old Ocean’s depths. 

“You have never had the good-fortune to take such a trip? 
Then you have certainly missed half the real pleasure of a life- 
time. Here and now is your chance, which may never come 
again, if you will accept my escort on one of our government 
steamers, specially fitted out in the interests of science.” 

Such was the bluff and cordial invitation of an old friend 
and son of Neptune; no sooner received than accepted. Less 
than a month later found us in mid-ocean, fairly salted, with 
our sea-legs on and ready for business. 

The dredge used first attracted my attention, being the 
invention of Professor Alexander Agassiz. It consists of a net 
with a cone-shaped opening, similar to an inverted eel-pot ; into 
this the fish easily find their way, but once caught, escape is 
impossible. As the net is lowered from the vessel into the sea, 
more line is paid out when it touches the bottom to give the 
dredge full play, weights being added at regular intervals. 
When properly adjusted, the steamer is slowly backed for 
a quarter of a mile or so along the ocean’s bed, the cable 
meantime being held down by the weights, thus scooping in 
the fish, etc,, found at the sea bottom. Suddenly brought from 
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such great depths, but few are tremulous with life; the effect 
being similar to that produced upon a man dragged up ina 
net to one of the planets through the airless spaces above our 
atmosphere. 














DEVIL-FISHING OFF JAMAICA. 


The colors of those we dredged usually varied from silvery 
white to dark brown or black, although noted exceptions were 


seen at times, as will be mentioned later. 


It is the bizarre shape and peculiar development of their 
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organism that mark these. new visitors to our laboratories and 
cabinets. The dredge sometimes revealed specimens with huge 
heads and tiny bodies; others were there having small skulls, 
and ravenous-looking mouths apparently riveted to their stom- 
achs, while tigerish teeth added greatly to their fierceness of 
expression. 

The Chiasmodus, although one of the smallest, is yet among 
the most remarkable of these deep-sea fauna. The top of its 
head is a veritable light-house for its neighbors of the finny 
tribe, being the main source of a brilliant phosphorescent light. 
More marvellous still is the formation of its body. The mouth 
can be so expanded as to swallow fish twice its own size ; and 
the stomach being equally elastic, will then stretch to an enor- 
mous size, appearing like a gigantic pouch or balloon hanging 
under the body, serving as a store-house for its prey. 

While dredging in the Morocco waters a fish was brought, up 
from the depth of a mile and a half, chiefly all head and 
mouth; the latter measured four-fifths of its entire body. One 
of the savants on board told us that it moved very slowly 
through the water, continually scooping up the ooze with its 
capacious mouth, and draining out all but the animal food. 

Each day brought occasion for ever new delight and admir- 
ation as still more wonderful specimens were hauled up on 
deck varying in beauty, color, and brilliancy; while others, with 
strangely hideous expressions and curious formation of body, 
challenged not less our astonishment at the almost infinite 
variety daily pouring in upon us. 

Our attention was specially called to the wide structural dif- 
ferences between the deep-sea fish and those remaining near 
the surface or shores; attributable, of course, to the nature of 
their surroundings. Almost total darkness, with the tremendous 
pressure of water, require special adaptation to exceptional 
needs. Verily, in no department of nature’s work-shop do we 
find more delicate mechanism, more consummate skill, than in 
these dwellers of the deep, deep sea. All on board were full 
of enthusiasm whenever a fresh haul was dumped on deck; 
seldom did we fail to find something new and strange, at least 
to those of us who were making their first acquaintance with 
this branch of science. 

When brought to the surface the catch seems mainly soft, 
pulpy masses, with bones and muscles but slightly developed ; 
the tissues are so thin and frail as to be easily ruptured, mak- 
ing this muscular weakness hardly compatible with the power- 
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fully-shaped jaws and ravenous-looking teeth of many of these 
predatory fishes. Let us not, however, lose sight of that never. 
failing law of compensation by which the Creator so admirably 


CH2ZTODON, 


adapts means to the 
end in view. 

In no instance is it 
more strikingly mani- 
fest than in these very 
specimens. At the 
depth of a_ thousand 
fathoms the pressure 
equals a ton to the 
square inch. If, then, 
we could see in their 
native haunts those pul- 
py-looking creatures, 


that can easily be tied in a knot when brought to the surface, we 
would find them vigorous and firm-bodied. The cause of this 
phenomenon will be readily understood when we consider that as 


the fish ascends this great 
pressure gradually diminish- 
es upon the surface of the 
body, while the gases with- 
in, expanding proportional- 
ly, cause a frightful disten- 
sion. When opening a net 
we often found the bodies 
ruptured and the eyes pro- 
truding—evidences of a 
frightful death. Could a 
. fish be suddenly popped to 
the surface from the depth 
of a mile or more, it would 
doubtless explode with a 
terrific noise. 

The absence of light at 
the lowest depths causes 
many wonderful peculiarities 
in the fauna found there. 
Sunlight does not penetrate 


below two hundred fathoms; at 


CHATODON. 


least there can be- only the 


faintest glimmer possible at that limit. Some of these deep- 
sea fishes have no eyes at all, or mere rudimentary organs of 
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sight; others have little pin-points of vision, while here and 
there are seen some having huge staring orbs, adding not a 
little to their ferocious appearance. The latter have probably 
a freer and 
higher range 
of habitation 
than their less 
fortunate neigh- 
bors, their eyes 
being’ so organ- 
ized as to collect as many 
light-rays as possible. 
The absence of sight is ad- 
mirably compensated by the 
development of most delicate 
tentacles or feelers, which as- 
sist their owners in- groping 
about in search of food. But 
more marvellous still is the |. CH&TODON. 
provision of a special organ, 
which otherwise would be useless for those favored with eye- 
sight in this region of darkness. Although living in an eternal 
night, many of these deep-sea fishes furnish their own light by 
means of an organism emitting a phosphorescent gleam. 


CHAZTODON—“‘ SHOOTING FISH.” 


Some may well be called ‘Lamps of the Ocean, since they 
carry little luminous tentacles which rise from their heads, or 
have regular rows of brilliant spots along their sides, and as 
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they go flashing through the water look like a veritable torch- 
light procession. Even when brought to the surface the glim- 
mer of their light can still be seen. 

It is a never-ending subject for wonder that with so frail 
and flabby a body these deep-sea dwellers can move with such 
lightning rapidity while sustaining so great a pressure. As a 
proof of this tremendous force, even at the depth of two miles, 
a sealed glass tube was enclosed in one of perforated copper 
and lowered to the depth just mentioned. When drawn up the 
glass was reduced to fine powder, and the copper tube twisted 
out of shape. 

Examining these strange creatures more closely, we found 
that while osseous and muscular development is but partial, the 
bones themselves being permeated with pores and fissures, they 
are able to resist this great pressure far better than if the 
frame-work were more solid, as with land animals or those near 
the surface of the water. 

But little calcareous matter is found in the bones, and those 
of the vertebre are fastened so loosely that they often separ- 
ate, as is the case when larger fishes are brought to the sur- 
face. And although the muscles are so very thin, and the con- 
necting tissues almost wanting, yet these delicate creatures are 
ever darting about in search of prey, as if sporting with and 
defying the mighty waters rising mountain high to crush and 
engulf them. 

But let us go back to our Ocean Lamps, for they are well 
worthy of more than a passing notice. The contents of a 
dredge seen at night are far more beautiful than when viewed 
by day. If you have never seen them it is not yet too late, 
for here is a haul fresh from the very depths. 

There are the lovely star-fish, though you would hardly 
recognize them, so little resemblance do they bear to their 
straw-like skeletons treasured in our cabinets. Fresh from their 
native haunts, what a transformation! Seemingly heated to 
white heat, with gleams of light running up and down their 
arms, they are truly marvels of beauty. 

Those known as the Ophinerans give out a peculiarly dazzling 
light, the smalJlest sparkling like the rarest gems. Once when 
dredging among shoals of them, in deepest waters, our net fairly 
overflowed with these curious specimens, although but a glimpse 
of the wondrous beauty concealed in old ocean’s bed. Ane- 
mones and certain species of coral in more shallow water emit 
a very brilliant light. 
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Here we come upon a marvellous group of polyps, which, as 
you know, like the star-fish, belong to the Radiates. They are 
growing upon a stem three or four feet long, reminding one of 
candelabra well lighted, only more intensely luminous. It is 
called the Umébellularia; the first dredge containing specimens 
was taken at great depth off the Greenland coast in such quan- 
tities that one could easily surmise the myriads swarming below. 
Looking at the specimens before us, with their sparkling cor- 
uscations of ‘light, it was easy to hazard a guess at the won- 
drous beauty of their home-life. 

Some one has aptly compared it to a corn-field, a mile or so 


Th eee ee 


COMBAT BETWEEN SPEARFISH AND SWORDFISH. 


below the surface, having stalks four feet long, with ears emit- 
ting a golden-greenish light of wonderful softness. Then think 
of them as covering a surface acres and acres in extent, the 
lights continually flashing and waving in gentle undulations, while 
the fishes ever and anon dart between these stalks, with their 
gleaming head-lights; others are outlined as it were in fire, and 
far above are seen great globes of light, with softly radiant 


aureolas! A wonderfully brilliant scene; surely the work of some 
VOL, LXIL—15 
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magician! you involuntarily exclaim. Indeed it is, and that 
magician is mature’s God. So dazzling is the light that no mod- 
ern lens, with gas, electric, and the new illuminant, carbide of 
calcium, or acetylene, as it is named, all combined, could “hold a 
candle to it”! Among these polyps we find the Sea-pens, won- 
derfully luminous, varying in length from short to long and 
slender, the latter being termed in science Virgularia ; a third 
variety has a graceful, plume-like form, and is dubbed Veretilium. 
If a number are enclosed in a glass, one can easily read by the 
light emitted at the distance of a foot. 

While skirting the Patagonian coast at low tide a shoal of 
these Sea-pens was exposed to view, making night radiant with 
their phosphorescent glow; later on they reminded one of a 
large army disappearing in the sea as the tide came in. The 
jelly-fishes, or Medus@, seem the most delicate and, with few 
exceptions, the most luminous of all these light-givers. They 
are only five per cent. solid matter, the remaining ninety- 
five per cent. being liquid; their formation is most exquisite. 
Shoals of them swarm near the Pacific coast, giving that pecu- 
liarly brilliant phosphorescence often seen from decks of vessels. 
Some of the species are only partially luminous, others, as the 
Pelagia, entirely so; with many the condition is variable, with 
others constant. 

The almost infinite variety of colors, revealed as they flash 
through the waters, ever changing like those of the kaleido- 
scope, only add to their wondrous beauty. Here are some 
emitting a golden light, there is one with a delicate green and 
azure, while not a few show a combination of tints; but in each 
and all the effect is a marvel of beauty. 

The most dazzling display is in autumn; it is then that these 
lamps of old ocean seem to hold a family reunion, clustering 
in shoals around the rocks, lashing ‘the foaming billows into a 
seething whirlpool. Among these we often met the little Bom- 
bay Ducks, as they are called, which are entirely luminous; they 
were among our special favorites of these deep-sea dwellers, and 
we never tired while studying their strangely varied forms and 
structure. 

They take the shape of bells and disks, tubes and spheres, 
besides others equally wonderful. One, discoidal in form, was 
strikingly beautiful, having deep purple and orange bands radiat- 
ing from the centre, while on the circumference were suspended 
delicately transparent tentacles. As they became luminous after 
nightfall, the effect was beautiful beyond description. 
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The organs giving sight, as well as those affording light, are 
arranged in the oddest, most fantastic ways. The former may 
be well named accessory eyes, being arranged in rows on their 
ventral surfaces, seeing only what is beneath, unless convenience 
should allow them to turn upon their backs. Near the visual 
organs are luminous spots giving the needed light. 

One of these light-bearers was unusually large, measuring 
six feet in length, furnished with a tall dorsal fin running along 
the entire body. The tips of this fin are luminous, as well as a 
broad place on its head, besides a double row of brilliant spots” 
on either side of the body. A similar arrangement also marks 
the Chanliodus, one of the most ferocious torch-bearers. Its 
mouth fairly overflows with teeth, which protrude in anything 
but an attractive manner. The flaming spots that tip the fins 
also extend along the dorsal surface, like so many windows re- 
flecting light upon the fish. 

We have thus far noted the external appearance of these 
dwellers in the ocean depths; not less wonderful and interest- 
ing will be the study of their curious structure. 

Taking the bell-shaped jelly-fish, we find the mouth is usually 
beneath, in the centre of the bell, at a convenient distance from 
the tentacles fringing it, upon which the creature depends to 
procure its food. Stinging cells are added, which they use not 
so much to kill as to paralyze their prey. 

These zodphytes, or animal plants, are indeed well named, 
as will be seen by their curious modes of reproduction, varying 
with different species. Sometimes a bud-like appendage devel- 
ops, which, when fully formed, drops off and is left to care for 
itself; after passing through various singular changes, it takes 
its place with other perfectly developed jelly-fish. Again, the 
parent body actually separates, splits open, each portion becom- 
ing a perfect animal; so much for the economy of nature! 
The budding method of reproduction seems very common among 
different classes of zodéphytes, as the sponge, coral, etc. 

It is well known that half of the world lives at the expense 
- of the other half. This truism may be applied with equal truth 
to our new acquaintances in the deep sea, where parasites are 
found in every form and where least expected, making themselves 
equally at home with the most harmless as with the most for- 
midable of their neighbors. 

While examining the curiously formed, bell-shaped jelly-fish an- 
other species was found lodged in the arch of the bell, and strange 
though it be, was never seen elsewhere. In such good fellow- 
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ship do these comrades live, that the little visitor seems in no 
way affected by the stinging cells of his friendly host, which so 
quickly paralyzes others within its range; this parasite is even 
so sure of position as a guest that it eagerly seizes for food 


WALKING FISH OF SEYCHELLES. 


the prey secured by the sting of the jelly-fish, even at the lat- 
ter’s expense. We were not certain how these favors were 
returned, but doubtless, as is the case with other parasites, the 
lodger gives warning of the approach of danger. 

Sometimes a small fish is found burrowing in the side of 
a larger one; again we see them holding on by means of suck- 
ers to the sides, even assuming the color of this adopted home, 


TAZZARD, OR ‘‘ BULLDOG OF THE OCEAN.” 


from which they easily catch their food, as shoals of tiny fish 
are continually swept along by the rushing waters. 

An interesting transparent animal, called the Sa/pa, appears 
structureless; but on closer examination we see a mouth, 
stomach, and other organs found in the higher invertebrates. 
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They usually have an odd-looking blue parasite within the 
wall of their body; indeed very few dwellers in the sea are 
free from parasites, being more abundant in true fishes than in 
any others—that is, in those breathing through gills; they make 


LopHIuS, OR ANGLER (WALKING FIsH). 


themselves at home in any external nook or corner of the 
body, besides taking lodgings in the gills and roof of the 
mouth. Even on sharks they are often found, having punctured 
the flesh an inch in depth. 

Human beings with parasitic tendencies usually degenerate 
in habits, inclinations, and whatever makes individualism and a 
worthy character. This degeneration is also very marked in 
the structure of the marine parasites. Organs once essential 














ANGLER, OR SEA DEVIL (LOPHIUS PISCATORIUS). 


become useless and gradually disappear altogether, so that the 
animal bears little resemblance to its former self. 

On this account naturalists have sometimes been misled, 
taking these abridged specimens for some new or unknown 
member of the animal kingdom. 
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The parasite Penella is a good illustration. Once allied to 
the shrimp, we find the little creature so changed by the loss 
of its feet and other organs as hardly to be recognized as hav 
ing been once a worthy member of the higher crustacean family. 
This demoralization, if we may so term it, is even more marked 
in those worm-like animals found in the stomachs of sharks and 
other fishes. Finding their food ready for digestion, without 
the trouble of preparation, the organs needed for this purpose 
being useless, the mouth, eyes, etc., have disappeared, leaving 
the outer walls of the body to absorb all needed food. 

While drifting through the Gulf Stream we found curious 
and variegated little fishes among the seaweed. One, called the 
file-fish, carries its weapon of defence upon the back. It con- 
sists of a long, sharp spine usually folded upon the body so as 
to be scarcely perceptible. But the little creature is ever on 
the alert, for at the slightest approach of danger, like a soldier 
on guard, the weapon springs up, and will at once be so firmly 
fixed in an upright position as to resist all efforts to bend it 
down again. Examining its anatomy more closely, we find a 
little bone at the base of the movable spine, holding it in what- 
ever position the animal may desire. Indeed thus might we go 
on giving numberless proofs of the marvels revealed to every 
earnest student of nature’s secrets in the ocean’s depths; our 
limits, however, will admit the mention of only one more. It is 
that of a very curious crab—indeed a creature that would win 
the prize in a collection of natural eccentricities. Its head 
might be regarded as almost wholly eye, including numberless 
lenses. Furnished with this wonderful organ of vision, it was 
able to remain at a considerable depth during the day, coming 
to the surface only at night. Quite as remarkable were its 
‘organs of motion. Besides five pairs of good legs, there were 
also three pairs of false or rudimentary ones lower down, but 
for what purpose we could not determine; in addition to these 
were two pairs of appendages, which we called foot-jaws for 
want of a better term, since they seemed to answer the double 
purpose of locomotion and mastication. To crown this wonder 
the entire body was so transparent that muscles, nerves, and 
other internal organs could be easily traced out. Occasionally in 
some crustaceans the peculiar structure of two genera would be 
found combined in one specimen. 

Temperature on sea as well as land has much to do with 
the anatomy and habitudes of animals; from the surface to a 
mile below it gradually lowers to 40° Fahr., being just above 
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the freezing point. At the lowest depths it is much colder ; 
but in the intervening space, say of five or six miles, the aver- 
age temperature is found invariably the same in all parts of 
the world. 

Animals remaining at the lowest depths probably represent 
the oldest and lowest types of their class, linking them with the 
earliest forms of marine life. These have a wider horizontal 
range, the same species being found in both hemispheres, and 


WHALE ATTACKED BY ORCAS, 


in widely separated parts of the sea-bottom. Those limited to 
the same habitat from age to age show an almost unbroken 
persistence of form, and hence of successive generations; we 
thus have the remotest past made vividly present in the living 
prototypes of their ancestors. 

Exceptions not infrequently occur, as among the deep-sea 
fishes are found those formerly belonging to higher orders, 
some even allied to the crustaceans. Lack of food or other 
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unfaverable conditions doubtless drove them from the shore or 
to lower depths, working the needed transformation. This 
seems to be the destiny of our well-known halibut, which is 
passing below its former latitude. 

Its new physical surroundings will of necessity develop 
special organs, so that in time it will have joined the torch- 
bearers and others found near the sea-bottom. 

Not the least of the advantages derived from these researches 
is the disccvery of what may well be termed missing links in 
the great scale of life, and therefore, zodlogically considered, 
of no trifling value. Each newly-discovered specimen of marine 
fauna, whether sponge or sea-urchin, coral or crab, fills a gap 
which verifies more surely that wondrous plan of creation, old 
yet ever new, hoary with age while still blooming with the 
freshness of eternal youth. 

It is not possible to give more than a few illustrations from 
the multitude of the denizens of the deep; the bare enumera- 
tion of their names would fill volumes. Yet some help will be 
found in the formation of ideas on the subject in the pictures 
we present. The extraordinary creature called the devil-fish, 
for instance, has often been heard of, yet few have any notion 
of what the monster is really like. Its singular shape and un- 
couth mass are well shown in, the picture of a scene from the 
Jamaica waters, showing a boat’s crew engaged in the danger- 
ous task of capturing one of these creatures. The many 
varieties of the species called Chetodon deserve study also, as 
showing the delicate task which naturalists have, in many cases, 
in classifying and grouping the different natural orders, wherein 
minor deviations might .often be mistaken for organic differ- 
ences in structure. But the real place to study these subjects 
is the aquarium, and what is written here will be mainly ser- 
viceable if it lead to a closer study of the great marine organ- 
isms wherever the advantages of a large aquarium can be en- 
joyed. 
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MADAME GARNIER AND HER WORK. 


BY ANNIE BLOUNT STORRS. 


| BEAUTY, ever ancient and ever new!” O Chris- 

tian Charity! pity so tender and benevolence so 

generous, mother of the young, nurse of the 

starving, advocate of the oppressed, faithful lover 

of the leper; thou who, sharing the varied for- 

tunes of the church, remainest as fruitful as her dogma is 

immovable ; immortal companion of the poor, who never die; 

thou wilt be yet standing to succor the last unfortunate in the 

horrors of the last day; thou canst neither weaken nor be 

extinguished, for that which thou seekest under the ragged gar- 

ments, in the depth of the weeping eyes, of the bleeding 
wounds, of the mourning hearts, is divine love!” 

With this eloquent apostrophe of the greatest of all virtues, 
Charity, and to illustrate the fruitfulness of Divine Love, Abbé 
Chaffanjon, the Director of the Work of the “Women of Cal- 
vary” in Lyons, in his book, Widows and Charity,* recently 
translated into English and published by Benziger Brothers, in 
this city, gives the unbroken chain of illustrious Christian 
widows from Mary, Mother of Jesus and of men, through the 
ages, to Madame Garnier, the foundress of the “ Work of the 
Women of Calvary,” which he truly calls “one of the most 
sublime manifestations of charity in modern Catholicity.” 

The work of the Women of Calvary is to receive into their 
houses indigent women suffering from cancer, lupus, or any 
other living, bleeding wounds, non-contagious, whom the hospi- 
tals can no longer retain, for non-paying patients may only 
remain six months when declared incurable; and the singularity 
of the work is that the “Women of Calvary” are not religious, 
but women of the world, who enter the association without 
renouncing family, fortune, or liberty; widows,, who seek to 
sanctify their lives by the practice of charity; which is offered 
for the conversion of sinners, the perseverance of the just, the 
deliverance of the souls in purgatory. 

Madame Garnier lived but a few years after the foundation 


* The Work of the Women of Calvary, and its Foundress. By Abbé Chaffanjon, Direc- 
tor of the Work at Lyons. Translated from the French. 
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of the Work, only long enough to see her dear incurables hap. 
pily established at La Sarra, a beautiful estate in the vicinity 
of Lyons. Her life was short, but her ardent, impassioned 
nature gave the stamp to the Work which still distinguishes it, 
that of untiring devotion to the cause for which it was institut- 
ed. No women in the world have ever surpassed the French 
in heroism; witness the Sisters of Charity on the battle-field, 
in times of epidemic; the Little Sisters of the Poor; the num- 
erous religious communities called into existence by their won- 
derful desire to minister to every want of suffering humanity; 
and now this appeal of Madame Garnier, not to the virgin, to 
the lily of the sanctuary, but to women who have loved and 
lost, who have passed through life’s conflict, to bury the past 
with all its sorrows and bitter memories, to repair the broken 
links by assuming new duties, has met with a generous response. 

The house in Lyons was a success from the beginning, but 
for thirty years it remained alone until 1874, when a founda- 
tion was made in Paris by Madame Jousset, the widow of the 
well-known publisher, who still directs the Work with consum- 
mate tact and prudence, assisted by Madame Philippon, the 
widow of a general in the French army. There are five hun- 
dred widows in the association in Paris; not more than fifteen 
or twenty are resident, but among the panseuses, those whose 
duties may detain them at home, and only come for certain 
hours, are many distinguished women; one of the most con- 
spicuous is the famous Duchess d’Uzés, as remarkable for her 
charities as for her eccentricities. It was she who, during the 
Boulanger craze, contributed three millions of francs to the 
fund to assist the cause which so many fondly thought might 
bring back royalty to France; and no one, to see her in her 
dashing equipage in the Bois de Boulogne in the afternoon, 
would dream tnat she had spent the morning dressing wounds 
in the Calvary. There her gentle, loving words and skilful 
hands have helped poor women to bear their sufferings more 
cheerfully ; for it is marvellous the good moral effect this daily 
advent of fresh faces has upon the sick. It seems to bring 
them into semi-contact with the world they have left, to infuse 
new life into their failing hearts. 

Madame de Montéage, Madame de Vaublanc, and many 
others too numerous to mention, are all good workers; but in- 
comparably the best is an American, Madame de Forrest, to 
whom the surgeons always confide the most difficult cases. To 
perfect herself in her noble mission she studied in the hospitals, 
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and, after passing her examination before six of the best sur- 
geons in Paris, received her diploma, of which she is justly proud. 

The next house founded was in Marseilles, in 1881, where 
the work was admirably lodged in a large and commodious 
building, especially suited for the purpose, the walls of the dor- 
mitories for the sick being of porcelain. A foundation soon 
after was made in Saint-Etienne, and in 1886 the work was 
established in Brussels, Belgium, where a beautiful house, sur- 
rounded by extensive grounds, was donated by a _ wealthy 
woman. By a singular coincidence the house had been vacant 
for ten years; the wife of the owner had died of a cancer, which 
made him leave it, as he could not bear to live where he had 
seen her suffer so intensely, and yet from a tender sentiment he 
would not sell it, until the offer was made for this good purpose. 

The president of the association in Brussels is the Countess 
Louis de Merode, who invited Madame Dainez, of the house in 
Paris, to assume the charge, which she has ever since retained. 
It was some time before the Belgians entered into the spirit of 
the Work, so that Paris furnished most of the workers, and sent 
Madame van der Hecht, a most intelligent and remarkable 
woman in many respects; Madame Boutilly, Madame Blin ; and 
finally Madame de Forrest thought she could be more useful in 
Brussels than in Paris, and came to the assistance of the new 
community. The association has now become very large, and 
among the more notable women are the Duchess d’Arenberg, 
the Countesses Henri and Auguste d’Ursel, Madame de Kon- 
drioffsky, a Russian ex-ambassadress, Madame Langhens de Lasca, 
Madame Symon, Madame Le Tellier ; and, although not a widow, 
her Royal Highness, the Countess de Flandre, has signified her 
approval of the Work by endowing the dispensary of the 
Calvary, founded in her parish. 

In 1892 the Archbishop of Rouen, France, founded a house 
of Calvary, and invited two ladies of Rouen, who had been for 
some years in the Calvary of Paris, to take charge of it; and 
there as elsewhere great good has been accomplished. 

It may be asked, What is the necessity of this new work 
while there are so many hospitals and institutions of every kind 
for the poor? The necessity is proved by the numbers that 
seek admittance wherever a house has been opened; the neces- 
sity arises from the unaccountable and deplorable increase of 
cancer in every condition of life. In a recent report of the 
Cancer Hospital in London it is stated: “Cancer is increasing ; 
the doctors cannot stem its advance. All that they can pre- 
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scribe is to. cut, without even a promise that the knife will do 
more than postpone for a little time a torturing death. Thirty 
thousand die every year by cancer, and as the disease takes 
from two to four years to torture before it slays its victims, 
there must be one hundred thousand persons upon whom can- 
cer has laid the mark of death.” The rich have their comfort- 
able homes and devoted attendants to sooth their anguish and 
mitigate their sufferings by all the appliances science can afford ; 
the poor women—for the most numerous patients are women, 
and of women more especially mothers—have only the hospital ; 
and if after six months they are declared incurable, they must 
leave. Where are they to go? Even though the husband may 
have been able to keep the family together when the mother, 
the centre of unity, has disappeared—for alas! the case is rare- 
ly found—can he receive her? In the little rooms of the 
erowded tenement-house, can the poor sufferer’s wounds be 
dressed, can she even be tolerated? 

In Brussels a poor woman in a hospital had been operated 
upon four times for cancer, which had nearly destroyed the 
lower part of her face; the surgeons wished to operate a fifth 
time; she would not consent, and then she was told to leave. 
She went home; her husband, a shoemaker, refused to admit 
her; he said her hideous appearance would drive away custom- 
ers; and the forlorn creature, turned away from her own door, 
was fortunately directed to the Calvary, where she lingered four 
months, attended with the most loving care. 

In this great city of New York, so noted for its splendid 
charitable institutions, the same necessity exists as in the large 
cities of Europe. The same rule holds in the hospitals; it is 
just. Why should the incurable be retained when many are 
clamoring for entrance who may be cured? So, by the eternal 
rule of the survival of the fittest, the incurable must give way 
to the curable. But should not some refuge be provided for 
these miserable outcasts of humanity ? 

The question of establishing a House of Calvary in New 
York has been agitated, and we trust the movement may be 
successful. When it is considered that from Bellevue Hospital 
alone in 1894 there were eighty-nine cases of cancer discharged 
as incurable, the necessity cannot be doubted. 

It may be suggested that there are so many different foun- 
dations recently made for the relief of the poor: the Little 
Sisters of the Assumption, the Helpers of the Holy Souls, and 
others who nurse the sick poor in their homes, All praise and 
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honor to their admirable efforts; but they cannot do the work 
of the Calvary, which is the dressing of wounds; they cannot 
go around from house to house with antiseptics and the neces- 
sary appliances. In Europe they go hand-in-hand; the visiting 
orders attend the poor in their homes, and when they find cases 
that should be cared. for in the Calvary they seek admittance 
for them. 

A case in point which occurred here four years ago was that 
of a young French girl, sixteen years old, an orphan who had 
been for several months a patient in the Cancer Hospital. The 
ladies of the French Benevolent Society were interested in her, 
and as, owing to her frightful appearance, she had been unable 
to be prepared for her first Communion at the parish church, 
they wished to give her the necessary instruction. Every facil- 
ity was accorded to them in the hospital; but the limit of time 
had passed, and she was obliged to leave. Her position was 
heartrending; the disease had destroyed her hearing, the palate 
had been eaten away so that she could with difficulty articulate, 
the nose was gone, only one eye was intact; the surgeons de- 
cided the diseased eye should be extirpated, and she was re- 
moved to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, where the society paid 
for her. The operation was successful, but she could only re- 
main there during her convalescence. Meanwhile, every Catho- 
lic hospital and institution was visited to try to find a place 
for her; the society promised to pay her board, to furnish every- 
thing necessary for her complete isolation ; all in vain, no one 
would receive her. 

The poor child had manifested the best dispositions for her 
religious instruction, and wept bitterly when she was taken to 
the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s Island. The ladies promised 
to visit her, which greatly comforted her, and told her’ they 
would try to find a home for her in some good French family. 
At last a woman was found who consented to receive and care 
for the lonely girl, as her board would be paid; but when the 
ladies went to the Charity Hospital she was gone, and no tid- 
ings have ever been heard of her since. The register was searched, 
but there was merely the date of her departure; the nurse who 
had charge of the ward said she believed it was the agent of 
some institution out of the city who had taken her. Of course 
she is lost to the faith in which she was baptized, and she 
may be but one of many. If there had been a Calvary to re-~ 
ceive her when discharged from the hospital, how different would 
have been her fate! 
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THE LITTLE CRIPPLE OF LISFARRAN. 
BY KATHARINE ROCHE, 


‘* T remember the black wharfs and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free, 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea.” —Long/ellow. 


mae N the sunset glow of a bright June evening a girl, 

one or two and twenty years of age, was walk- 

ing rapidly along the chief street of the little 

sea-port town of Lisfarran. She was clad in a 

faded print gown, with a dark plaid shawl worn 

over her head in lieu of a bonnet; but the shawl fell in soft 

folds round her slender figure, and framed her pale face and 

golden-brown hair in a way that would have gladdened the heart 

of a painter; while the brightness and color lacking in both face 

and dress were supplied by a large bunch of roses and gera- 

niums, interspersed with green fern-fronds and dark ivy sprays, 
which she carried carefully in her hand. 

Steep streets, quitting the main thoroughfare, crept up the 
hill-side, while farther down were to be seen the masts and 
shrouds of the ships lying in the large dock-yard that furnished 
occupation and support to a considerable portion of the inhabi- 
tants of the little town. 

The girl paused at the open door of one of the tallest and 
oldest of the houses, and after listening for a moment entered. 
The house had formerly been a good one, but it was now let 
in tenements, the ground-floor having been turned into a little 
shop. A tall, fresh-looking young woman stood inside the coun- 
ter gossiping with a neighbor, while her husband, whose fiat, 
straw tool-basket showed him to be a carpenter just, returned 
from work, guided the tottering steps of a sturdy child in its 
promenade up and down the counter. 

“It’s a fine evening, Maggie,”’ he said to the girl as she en- 
tered. 

“*Tis, indeed,” she answered. ‘“ Thanks be to God for that 
same!” 

“Don’t go upstairs, Maggie,” said his wife; “tea will be 
ready this minute.” 
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“JT want just to put these flowers in water. Where’s John 
nie?” 

“In bed; his back was very bad this evening, so when Jim 
come home I just made him carry him up at once. He'll be 
glad to see the flowers, Maggie.” 

“T’ll take them to him.” And she passed swiftly up the 
stairs. 

“ How fond she is of that boy, to be sure,” said the neigh- 
bor. 

“Indeed then she is, Mrs. Shea. "Twas a lucky day for 
Johnnie when she come to lodge in the house, for, between the 
shop and the baby and everything else, it’s little time I'd have 
to spare for amusing him; but Maggie, sitting there quiet at 
her work, can talk to him an’ tell him stories by the hour to- 
gether.” 

Meantime Margaret had mounted to the topmost story, where 
her own room was situated. She did not enter it, however, but 
turned to another door close by, through which were audible 
the notes of a plaintive air, warbled ia a sweet, childish voice. 
At sight of her the singer broke off with a glad cry. 

“ Margaret! I was afraid something must have happened to 
you.” 

The speaker was a little boy of about ten years. of age. Ly- 
ing as he was upon a low pallet bed, his face only was visible ; 
the features were pretty, lighted up as they were by a pair of 
large blue eyes, and surrounded by soft, fair curls, but they 
wore the indescribable look seen only on the faces of the 
deformed, while a little pair of crutches propped up against 
the ,bed gave further evidence of the poor child’s helpless- 
ness, 

Beside the window was a low bench on which stood a little 
earthen pitcher containing a plant of hart’s-tongue fern, and 
near it a small drawing-board to which was fastened a pencil 
sketch of the graceful, curving fronds. A few rude drawings of’ 
plants and ships were pinned against the whitewashed walls. 

“T was afraid something must have happened to you.” 

“What could have happened to me, Johnnie? Don’t you 
think I am big enough to take care of myself? See what I’ve 
brought you.” 

“OQ Madge! what lovely flowers. I never saw anything like 
them. Where did you get them?” 

“Mrs. Darcy gave them to me. Shall I put them in water 
for you?” 
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“Do, please. Put them where I can see them, Madge, please. 
I want to look at them when I wake in the morning. Now, 
Madge, look out of the window before it gets quite dark. Look 
down towards the docks. Do you see a tall mast, right over 
the roof of the big store?” 

“ A mast with yards across it? Yes.” 

“ That’s the mast of Carlo’s ship. She'll be going soon now, 
so I must try an’ get down there to-morrow. I must see Carlo 
before he goes. O Margaret! if you only heard him sing.” 

“Was it he that taught you the song you were singing when 
I came upstairs?” 

“Yes; only I don’t know all the words yet. I must get 
them perfect to-morrow.” 

“Will you have a cup of tea, Johnnie? Nellie says it’s ready 
below.” 

“No, thank you, Madge. Jim brought me an orange when 
he come home, an’ I’ve no mind for anything else. Go down 
to your own tea.” 

“Will you sing yourself to sleep?” 

“Tf I can; do you go down anyway. Felictssima notte, Mar- 
gherita.” 

“Ts that French, Johnnie?” 

“No, Italian. Carlo’s teaching me. Oh! I know lots of 
words. I'll teach them to you if you like.” 

“Thank you, Johnnie; some day when I’ve time. Now, 
good-night, an’ go to sleep soon.” 

But when, some two hours later, Margaret passed up again 
to her own room she heard the little voice still singing the plain- 
tive Italian hymn. : 

Poor little Johnnie was Jim’s brother; he had been a cripple 
from his babyhood, and since his mother’s death he had always 
lived with Jim, who was very kind to him in his own rough 
way. Margaret Hayes had come to lodge with them when 
the death of her parents obliged her to leave her country home 
and seek employment in a town; she and Johnnie had taken a 
fancy to each other from the first, and her stories and songs 
beguiled many a weary hour when his pain was too bad to 
allow of his even sitting up to draw, which was his favorite oc- 
cupation. She it was who had taught him to write, and who 
had so far improved upon the foundation laid by Jim’s pains- 
taking efforts as to make reading a pleasure instead of a labor 
to him. 
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II. 


“Tt’s a very beautiful picture, Giovanni. If you work hard, 
you will one day be a great painter, figlo mio.” 

Johnnie was seated upon a coil of rope on the deck of the 
barque Bianca, while his friend Carlo, leaning against the 
bulwark close by, was examining a pencil sketch which Johnnie 
had just put into his hand. Carlo was a picturesque figure with 
his blue shirt and crimson cap, and dark, bright-eyed Italian 
face; altogether a contrast to the pale little cripple in dingy, 
worn clothes who sat beside him. 

The sketch which Carlo held was an attempt at Margaret’s 
portrait. 

“It’s like a Madonna,” said the sailor presently. “Is she 
as beautiful as you have made her Giovannino?”’ 

“JT think she’s much more beautiful,” answered Johnnie ; 
“but do you know, Carlo, Jim says that she’s quite ugly be- 
cause she’s so pale and thin. That’s why I like her. I like 
pale faces best.” 

“ And I also,” said Carlo. “I would wish much to see this 
Margherita of yours, Giovanni.” 

“Couldn’t you come down to our place? You could buy 
something in the shop; we’ve good tobacco I know; an’ then 
maybe Nelly would ask you to tea.” 

Johnnie gave this very guarded invitation with considerable 
hesitation, being by no means clear as to the extent of his 
privileges in his sister-in-law’s house. 

“T cannot come this time, figlio mio, we sail this evening at 
the turn of the tide. Next year, perhaps, I will come.” 

“Will you be away a whole year?” asked Johnnie wistfully. 

“Perhaps not quite a whole year, but it will be summer ° 
again before we come. We go to Melbourne this voyage. I 
will keep this picture to remind me of you and of Margherita, 
and you must not forget me, Giovannino mio.” 

“Forget you!” sobbed Johnnie; “I could not do that, not 
if I tried éver so hard.” 

About a fortnight after the departure of the Bianca, as 
Margaret was sitting at tea with Jim and his wife, the former 
said suddenly : 

“ By the by, Maggie, that foreign chap that Johnnie’s so 
fond of is back here again.” 

“Back again!” said Margaret. “I thought he was to be a 
year away.” 

VOL, LXII.—16 
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“So-he thought himself; but some of the crew of the ship 
mutinied, an’ tried to shoot the captain, an’ they had to put 
back. But for Johnnie’s friend the captain would have been 
killed. ‘Twas he that saw the fellow taking aim, an’ $truck up 
his hand, so that the ball went into the captain’s shoulder in- 
stead of through his heart. He contrived to get hold of the 
revolver then, an’ shot one of the fellows, an’ frightened the 
rest until help came an’ they were put in irons.” 

“Shot him!” said Margarét; “was the man killed?” 

“No, only lamed for life; an’ serve him right too; what 
business had he to shoot the captain?” 

“ Them foreign sailors are very treacherous,” said Nelly. 

“ But this wasn’t a foreigner at all, but a man from this 
very place. Delany his name is, and he was the ringleader an’ 
set the other men on. It’s all in to-day’s paper.” 

Taking the paper, Margaret went upstairs to Johnnje’s room. 
The poor little fellow was worse than usual, and had remained 
in bed all day, so that he had not seen the Azanca, although 
she was at anchor in the river directly opposite. Now, however, 
Margaret managed to move his bed close to the window, thus 
affording him ocular demonstration of the truth of at least a part 
of her news, which he had at first been inclined to consider too 
good to be true. Then, sitting down beside him, she read the 
newspaper report aloud, becoming as much interested in the 
narrative of Carlo’s heroism as was Johnnie himself. The latter 
being familiar with every nook and corner of the Bzanca, was 
able to realize the whole scene and to add many graphic 
touches from his own imagination to the somewhat meagre news- 
paper report. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Carlo was to be made first mate 
now, Madge,” he said. “O Madge! I must get up to-morrow 
whatever way I’ll be, an’ try to get aboard of her. I want to 
hear all about it from Carlo himself.” 7 

But the following morning found poor Johnnie worse rather 
than better; the excitement had told on him, and a sleepless, 
feverish night left him totally unable to rise. It was a bitter 
disappointment to him, and his grief resisted all attempts at 
consolation. 

One morning Johnnie awoke, according to his usual custom, 
very early, and propping himself up in his bed, which was drawn 
close to the window, amused himself by studying his little 
world in its morning aspect. Very beautiful it looked in the 
fresh, bright childhood of the day, undisturbed as yet by human 
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cares or sorrows. The only sounds to be heard were the shrill 
cries of the sea-birds, and the splash of the little waves as they 
broke against the steep sides of the railway embankment. 
Presently, however, Johnnie saw a little boat. put out from its 
shelter under the black hull of the Bzanca, and full of the hope 
that it might be bringing Carlo ashore, the little boy watched 
it eagerly as it made its way across the water, the sunlight 
gleaming on the shower of drops caused by each dip of the 
oars. At last it reached the shore at a distance of about a 
hundred yards farther up the river, and a tall, red-capped figure, 
whom Johnnie recognized as Carlo, sprang out, and, stooping 
down, began to secure the little boat to the side of the em- 
bankment. As he did so another figure, hitherto concealed by 
some bushes, crept stealthily forward and dealt the sailor a 
heavy blow which felled him to the earth. 

Johnnie’s piercing scream summoned Margaret, who had risen 
early in order to finish some work, and who was already 
dressed. She found the little boy almost in convulsions ; he 
could only point in the direction of what he had seen, and 
gasp out Carlo’s name. Margaret looked from the window, and 
perceived a tall, powerfully built man dragging an apparently 
lifeless form up the embankment. : 

“ What’s the matter, Johnnie? Is that Carlo? Is he hurt?” 

“T saw the man kill him,” gasped Johnnie. ‘He knocked 
him down as he got out of the boat.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Margaret, who was looking out of 
the window, “he is laying him right across the rails.” 

“Q Margaret! run, save him; maybe he’s not dead,” 
screamed Johnnie. 

“I’m going, Johnnie; don’t be frightened; there ’ll be no 
train for an hour yet.” 

“ But there will,” said Johnnie wildly. “Jim said last night 
that a special was to come down from Marshport this morning 
with men to unload that corn vessel that came in yesterday.” 

Margaret waited to hear no more, but flew down the stairs, 
No one else in the house was stirring; she presently found 
herself standing, breathless and somewhat bruised, in the midst 
of the rails and sleepers on the line. She made her way along 
the rough track with all possible speed, looking anxiously to 
the right and to the left in the hope of seeing some one from 
whom she might obtain assistance. But no one was stirring at 
that early hour; the assailant even had disappeared, and noth- 
ing human was to be seen save the inanimate form lying mo- 
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tionless across the rafls. Presently she reached it; it was that 
of a dark, foreign-looking young man, dressed in the blue shirt 
and crimson cap so often described by Johnnie. His face was 
deadly pale, the eyes half closed, and the parted lips wearing 
an. expression of pain. Margaret thought at first that he was 
dead, and that all she could do was to save his body from 
mutilation by the passing train. She tried to lift him to a 
place of safety, but he was a tall, powerfully-built man, and 
Margaret a slight and fragile girl. She called loudly for help, 
but no answer came; but instead she heard a shrill whistle, 
and looking up, saw the dreaded train rounding a curve at 
. some little distance. 

Margaret had not lived for three years close to a line of 
railway and in constant association with porters and signal 
men without having picked up certain bits of information con- 
cerning their rules and customs. Keeping her place in the 
middle of the line she raised her arms high above her head 
and stood there, steadily facing the oncoming train. A succes- 
sion of shrill whistles soon told her that she had been seen by 
the engine-driver; the steam was shut off, and she could dis- 
tinguish the creak of the brakes amid the tumult of sounds 
which filled her ears and added to her terror. But still the 
pitiless monster came on and on, and still Margaret held her 
ground, knowing by instinct rather than reason that were she 
to move to a place of safety the driver, thinking that the 
obstacle had been removed, and not seeing, perhaps, the pros- 
trate form on the rails, might cease his efforts and allow the 
train to proceed. It was close upon her now; she had lost the 
power to move by this time, and stood gazing straight before 
her as if fascinated, until her limbs failed her, and she sank 
with a cry of terror to the ground and fainted. A dash of 
cold water on her face at length restored her fully to herself, 
and sitting upright she found herself surrounded by a little 
crowd of workmen, wondering, compassionating, and speculat- 
ing as to the origin of the present state of affairs. Some were 
busying themselves about Carlo, while half a dozen of the 
strongest kept guard over a slouching, hang-dog figure, that of 
the author of the mischief, whom they had unearthed from his 
hiding-place among some bushes. 

Many and eager were the questions which Margaret had to 
answer, and loud and deep the execrations lavished on the 
would-be murderer, who was now recognized as Delany, the 
brother of the mutineer shot by Carlo, and whom the evidence 
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of the latter would undoubtedly go far to convict. It was now 
clear that the object of the crime was to put Carlo out of the 
way before the trial. A doctor had been summoned, who, after 
having examined Carlo, declared him to be still. alive, although 
suffering from concussion of the brain caused by the blow. 


ITI. 


The next few weeks were trying ones to Margaret, John- 
nie’s condition being very precarious. As day by day the 
reports of Carlo’s condition became more reassuring, Johnnie’s 
anxiety merged itself in a fear lest he himself should be unable 
to attend at the trial of Delany for the attempted murder of 
Carlo. Both he and Margaret had been subpoenaed, and he 
had set his heart, with all the feverish impatience of a sick child, 
upon hearing the trial and contributing his share of the evi- 
dence that was to bring Carlo’s enemy to justice. As the day 
of the trial approached, however, the danger and difficulty of 
moving him became more and more apparent; his presence in 
court was not absolutely necessary, his deposition having already 
been taken by a magistrate, while Margaret could bear witness 
to everything save the actual striking of the blow. A doctor’s 
certificate that he was unable to attend was therefore obtained, 
and Johnnie, to his extreme disappointment, was compelled to 
remain at home. 

Margaret’s preoccupation and anxiety about Johnnie pre- 
vented in some degree her realizing what would have caused 
her considerable annoyance had she been conscious of it, the 
sensation created by her appearance in court. Her perfect 
simplicity and a certain quiet dignity carried her safely through 
the ordeal, enabling her to repel almost without being aware of 
them all insinuations that her’ heroism had been inspired by 
Carlo’s beaux yeux. She might not, perhaps, have been quite so 
self-possessed had she known that throughout her evidence 
those same brilliant dark eyes were fixed upon her with an 
expression of intense and passionate admiration. 

On reaching home she found Johnnie much worse; that 
day’s disappointment, added to the terror and anxiety of the 
past weeks, had been too much for him, and the doctor whom 
she hastily summoned shook his head and declared that in his 
opinion the child had not many days to live. 

Johnnie himself seemed conscious of his approaching end, 
and many a chance word of his during the day went to Mar- 
garet’s heart. His great wish was to see Carlo once more, 
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and Margaret promised that Jim should go to Marshport 
early next morning, find Carlo, and tell him of Johnnie’s wish. 
Of Carlo’s readiness to comply with it Margaret had no doubt. 

Towards evening the child’s restlessness increased, and on 
Margaret’s return to his room after a short absence she found 
him with his face buried in the pillow, his fragile little frame 
shaken by convulsive sobs. 

“Johnnie, Johnnie, don’t!” said Margaret, kneeling down 
by him. “Tell me what is the matter, darling.” 

“Will nobody find Carlo?” sobbed the poor child. “I can- 
not die without seeing him.” 

“He'll come to-morrow, Johnnie, never fear.” 

“To-morrow won’t do; I must see him to-night. Go and 
find him for me, Margaret—you never refused me anything be- 
fore.” 

“T’ll go,” said Margaret, rising; “but you must be very 
good and not cry while I am away, Johnnie.” 

Margaret’s search for Carlo was not unsuccessful. She 
met a policeman who knew the Italian, and who undertook to 
convey the message to him. 

When his voice was heard in the shop Johnnie sat up in bed ; 
and, as Carlo entered, he stretched out his arms to him with a 
glad cry. The sailor knelt down by his side, caressing him 
and speaking soft words in his own tongue. 

“T am so glad,” said Johnnie. “I was afraid that I’d have 
to die without seeing you, Carlo. I was beginning to think 
that you had forgotten me.” 

“T only came out of the hospital yesterday, Giovannino mio, 
and no one told me that you were ill. I did not even know, 
until I heard it to-day in the court, who it was that had saved 
my life.” 

“It was Margaret,” said Johnnie. 

“Margaret and you, also. But for you no person would 
have come to my aid, and the train would have passed over 
me and crushed me to death.” 

“What’s to be done to Delany, Carlo?” 

“He is condemned to ten years’ imprisonment—what is the 
word ?—penal servitude.” 

“And the mutineers?” 

“One of them, twenty years; the others, each fifteen.” 

“I’m glad they’re not to be hanged,” said Johnnie. “I was. 
wishing at first that they would be, but Margaret said it was. 
wrong to wish that.” 
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After a pause he continued: “You must take my rosary, 
Carlo—the one Margaret gave me”’; and drawing the little chap- 
let of colored beads from under his pillow he put it into his 
friend’s hand. “You must keep it always to remind you of 
Margaret an’ me.” 

“ Always,” repeated Carlo. “ But I need nothing to remind 
me either of you or of Margherita, Giovannino.” 

After a time Margaret went downstairs, leaving them together. 
When she returned, after the lapse of half an hour, she found 
Johnnie asleep, his hand in that of his friend. 

“Do not disturb him,” whispered Carlo; “I can wait.” 

Margaret seated herself on the stairs outside, knitting in 
hand. The last remnants of the twilight faded away, and Car- 
lo’s motionless figure grew less and less distinct. Then the 
moon rose, shining on the opposite hills, and silvering the river, 
and still Johnnie did not stir. At length Carlo beckoned to 
her and she went in. 

“He is very cold,” he whispered. 

She touched the brow and disengaged hand, and, startled by 
the deadly chill she felt, bent over him to listen to his breath- 
ing. None was perceptible. Much alarmed, she brought a light, 
which showed her a quiet little, pale face still wearing the 
smile with which he had greeted his friend. 


IV. 


One sultry evening towards the end of the summer Mar- 
garet was sitting in the shop. She heard a step, and looking 
up, saw a man standing outside the counter. 

“What can I do for you, sir?”’ she asked as she rose. He 
paused a moment, and she was about to repeat her question 
when he spoke. 

“ Signora.” 

She knew the voice instantly. 

“O Carlo!” she exclaimed, “we thought you had sailed.” 

“The Bianca is in Liverpool, where we remain until the 
health of the captain is re-established. He still suffers from 
his wounds. I have returned to Lisfarran to say adieu to my 
friends.” 

“T hope you are quite well yourself.” 

“Quite well now, signora, and fortunate. I am now first 
mate, and my employers have promised that when Captain 
Marullo retires, as he speaks of doing after our next voyage, 
I am to have command of the ship.” 
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“T am glad,” said Margaret. “How pleased Johnnie would 
be if he were alive, poor little soul!” 

“TI grieve from my heart that he is not,” said the sailor. 

They were both silent for a few minutes, and then Carlo 
said : 

“Signora, I have never yet thanked you for having saved 
my life. I did not know until the day of the trial that it was 
you who had done so, and since then I did not wish to intrude 
upon your grief. If I might but speak in my own tongue I 
could thank you, but I have no words in this stiff, hard Eng- 
lish which would’ express all that is in my heart. My mother 
will pray for you, Margherita, when she learns what you have 
done for her son.” 

“Your mother!” said Margaret. “When I think of her I 
always feel so glad that Johnnie was at the window that morn- 
ing.” 

“Ts it only for the sake of my mother? Are you not even 
a little rejoiced for my own?” 

“Of course I am, but somehow I think most of your 
mother.” 

“ But I want you to think most of me. AsI said just now, 
I did not wish to speak of my own feelings before; but now I 
must do so, as my time here is short. Margherita, Johnnie has 
spoken to me about you, oh! many times, before I had ever seen 
you, and he gave me your picture, a picture that he had made 
himself. I put it into my prayer-book—the book that my mother 
gave me—and I looked at it every day, and every day I said 
to myself ‘That is the woman I should like for my wife.’ 
And when I had seen you, and knew what you had done for 
me, I said it a hundred times a day. And now I say it to you, 
and I ask if you will not try to love me.” 

Surprise and terror, and something wonderfully like joy, kept 
Margaret silent. Carlo took both her hands in his and held 
them fast, as he leaned across the counter, trying to read 
her face in the fading light. 

“Will you not try?” he said. 

“Oh, no no! I cannot.” 

“Why not? I would take you away from this cold, sad 
land; you would sail with me in the Bianca, the captain per- 
mits it. I would bring you to my own Italy, where the sun 
always shines, and my mother would love you as I do.” 

The picture thus presented had its charm for the lonely girl. 
Carlo saw his advantage and followed it up. ' 
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“Will you not come with me to my mother?” 

“Your mother and I would not understand one another,” 
said Margaret, half laughing. “I don’t know your language.” 

“You will soon learn it. I will teach you. Say this after 
me: Buona sera.” 

“TI know the meaning of that,” said Margaret. “ Johnnie 
taught me.” 

“Say it; try to pronounce it.” She did so. 

“That is good. Another: Felicissima notte.’ Good again. 
“Now, try once more: Jo tiamo, carissimo mio.” She repeated 
the words, quite unconscious of their meaning. 

“ Bene; benissimo. You will soon speak it better than I do,” 
cried Carlo joyously. “And, now that you have said you love 
me, it is all right.” 

“JT did not say that!” exclaimed Margaret. 

“But you did; you did say it to me now, in my own 
tongue.” 

“TI did not know what I was saying. You ought not to have 
done that,” said Margaret, much confused. 

“But you have said it, and it is true. Is it not so?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Margaret slowly. “You were always 
kind and good to my little Johnnie, and he loved you.” 

“And you will love me for his sake?” 

“T will try,” whispered Margaret. 

When Nelly returned from her tea-party she was met by a 
new Margaret; a bright, happy-looking girl, who threw her arms 
round her friend’s neck, saying : 

“Nelly, Carlo has been here; his ship has not really sailed 
yet. She is in Liverpool. Carlo has been made first mate—and 
I have promised to marry him.” 

“Well, to be sure!” said Nelly. ‘“ Promised to marry him! 
Then I’m thinking, my dear, that you'll have to keep your 
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A STUDY OF THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


BY REV. PATRICK F. MCSWEENY, D.D. 


® EMEMBER that thou keep the Sabbath Day.” 
# The precept of God himself is, of course, the 
highest motive for the preservation of the glori- 
ous Christian Sunday which as a memorial of 
® Christ’s Resurrection has taken the place of the 
Saturday of the Old Law. What can be more edifying than 
the spectacle which is presented on the Lord’s Day? Where 
the din and bustle of commerce and to#l were to be heard and 
seen during six long days, there is now no sound but that of 
the church-bells calling men to prayer. From early morning -to 
afternoon the silent throngs can be seen wending their way to 
God’s House, whence they emerge again refreshed and fortified 
in spirit for the battle of life. .As a consequence there are 
equality and brotherhood and peace among men for one day at 
least in the week, since they are brought into the presence 
of God, before whose majesty all the distinctions of class, of 
power, and:‘of wealth pale away so as to become trifling. In 
his church the pomp and pride of the great excite our con- 
tempt quite as much as that of the man of whom Sydney Smith 
speaks, who, being in possession of two pence, despised his 
fellow for having only three half-pence. Thus, since the Sunday 
is the great equalizer, it is especially in place in a democracy, 
and, of all lands, in the United States. It may be compared to 
the day as distinct from the night. Some stars are brighter 
than others before dawn, but when the sun rises in the east 
they all alike become invisible. Hence the Sunday is the 
poor man’s day especially—his day of freedom from toil and 
from servitude. Take it away and there is no oasis in his des- 
ert, nothing to cheer him in the monotonous routine of work. 
“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Give up 
the Sunday, and he will be changed into a dull and hopeless 
brute; or, if his spirit be not entirely smothered, he will be- 
come an enemy of the society which will have turned him into 
a discontented slave. 
Now, this day of rest is lost if the liquor-stores be opened, 
for then the other businesses will follow suit, and New York will 
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become another Paris. Principits obsta! Stop the leaks in the 
dam. 

How ludicrous, then, is it not to hear the abolition of its 
observance advocated in the name of “liberty” for the toiler; 
and by whom? By some of the keepers of saloons. These 
gentlemen, who can make a day of rest whenever they choose, 
and who extend their hospitality to the laborer for six days in 
the week, cannot forsooth abide his absence even on the sev- 
enth. They are lonesome without their beloved guest, and like 
jealous lovers, their affection is so great for him that they 
cannot bear that even his wife and children should have any 
share in it. It is said that love is seldom lost, so the toilers 
reciprocate with a generosity which is almost beyond belief. 

A great manufacturing company in Massachusetts recently 
paid their workmen on Saturday evening seven hundred ten- 
dollar bills, each bill being marked. By the following Tuesday 
four hundred and ten of these marked bills were deposited in 
the bank by the saloon-keepers of the town. Four thousand 
and one hundred dollars had passed from the hands of work- 
men on Saturday night and Sunday, and left them nothing to 
show for this great sum of money but headaches and poverty 
in their homes. Well might these men cry out to the state: 
Save us from ourselves! and their hapless wives and children: 
Save us from our husbands and fathers on the ~Lord’s Day, at 
least ! 

Saturday night is a time of joy to the wearied toiler, for it 
is full of anticipation of freedom and rest on the morrow; but 
the open saloon turns it into the most melancholy evening of 
the week. The children, who under other circumstances would 
run to meet him, quake with fear when their father’s step is 
heard upon the stairs. The saloon-men talk of liberty, but it is 
liberty to be brutal to those whom men love, liberty even to 
murder the wives of their bosoms. -To show that this is no 
exaggeration, it is only necessary to glance at the newspapers 
on any Monday morning. 

All praise, then, to Theodore Roosevelt, who has had the 
grit and courage to grapple with this apparently all-powerful 
monster—the saloon—in the big city of New York. Here there 
is not question of politics; there is question of religion and 
public decency. What nobler cause could any man champion 
than that of the helpless women and children of the poor? It 
is no wonder that he was cheered to the echo at the great 
Catholic Total Abstinence Convention of last August. When 
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we think of the curses loud and deep which, as is well known 
to the missionary priest in New York, are called down upon 
the destroyer of domestic peace and happiness, it is hard to see 
how he has the hardihood to open his mouth at all, when there 
is question of closing his den of villany on the Lord’s Day, and 
how he does not fear to be struck by the lightning of an 
avenging God. I have known saloon-keepers who are in the 
business much against their will, as they landed in this country 
without art or trade, or even physical strength to make a living 
in any other way—and they were good men too—to be ashamed 
to put their names over the door, and to denounce it themselves, 
warning their children never to enter into it. These men, I am 
happy to say, are not seen in the vulgar and disgusting parades 
which are made in our streets; they feel that until, to use the 
words of the Third Council of Baltimore, “they cam abandon 
the dangerous traffic and embrace a more becoming way of 
making a living,” they should at least make no opposition to 
the enforcement of the Sunday Law. 

This circumstance methinks accounts for the apparent apathy 
of many Catholics at a time when zealous co-operation with the 
upholders of the right would seem to be demanded more of 
them as children of Christ’s Church than of any others. They 
naturally regret that friends and even relatives of theirs, other- 
wise good men, should be in the enemy’s ranks, and they fear 
to shoot lest they should fall. 

If some who are not of the faith were similarly placed, they 
also would probably be somewhat less demonstrative. It re- 
minds one of the magnificent generosity in which men some- 
times indulge when there is question of the property of their 
neighbors. But as to the doctrine and the principle no man 
worthy of the name of Catholic has any doubt in his mind, and 
none will be more ready to make sacrifices in its behalf, a trait 
which we might say, without being accused of partiality, is 
characteristic of the children of the church. 

As we are making apologies, we may attempt to answer the 
reproach, which is often hurled at certain classes of citizens, that 
they seem to be less public-spirited and to vote and to work 
less for ideas than other citizens—to put it in plain words: that 
they seem to think, talk, and work more for material comfort, 
food, drink, etc.; if you choose, political offices and political 
jobs. They seem to be so intent on improving their individual 
positions that they turn a deaf ear to talk about the interests 
of the country, and of the people in general, more especially for 
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the future; asking, like the famous Sir Boyle Roche, “ What 
has posterity done for us that we should trouble ourselves about 
posterity?” In fact they seem to be oblividus even of the fu- 
ture life. 

Well, they are in the position of the parched and famished 
shipwrecked mariners who, having finally reached land, rushed 
frantically for the nearest spring to quench their burning thirst. 
Were even the greatest thinkers and the unselfish patriots, who 
work only for the public good, in such a strait, would human 
nature, common to us all, permit them to do otherwise? At the 
other side of the Atlantic many of these good citizens or their 
parents were accustomed to eat no other food than boiled chest- 
nuts, and had no other drink than water. Not long ago, as we 
read in the papers, whole communities of European men and 
women went out into the fields and ate grass, like Nabuchodo- 
nosor, for want of better food. 

Is it any wonder that, when they reach this Promised Land, 
they seem to make a god of their bellies, so that drink and 
good food seem to them the one thing necessary? The hard- 
_ worked negro of ante-war times placed the sum-total of happi- 
ness in having plenty of watermelons, and in having nothing to 
do but to swing upon a gate. 

These things will be remedied in time. When these people 
shall have been finally fed up to their satisfaction, they, or at 
least the survivors not killed off by gluttony, will raise their 
heads out of the trough—“ exaltabunt caput” propterea ; that is 
—to use a very liberal translation—deing finally filled, and will 
then give their minds to higher thoughts.. We have heard of 
one case which will serve as an illustration of the present rage 
for sensual enjoyment. One gentleman was visiting a few others 
in a certain town. When he entered the place his friends were 
all engaged in fortifying and comforting the inner man with 
food, drink, and tobacco smoke, although it was not long after 
dinner. They very kindly invited the new-comer to partake also 
of their pleasures. When he respectfully declined, one of them, 
with astonishment depicted on his countenance, addressed him 
thus: Will you drink something? No, thank you. Will you 
smoke? No, thank you. Will you have something to eat? No, 
thank you; I dined not long since. Well! exclaimed his inter- 
locutor, what do you do anyhow?—implying that there could 
not possibly be any other occupation for a man of sense. 

This natural effect of conditions antecedent will explain, I 
think, the seeming indifference with which that class regards 
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the abolition of the glorious American Sunday, and even their 
tacit acquiescence in,’ not to say silent sympathy with, the 
efforts of the Sabbath-breakers. They and even their children 
often are not yet at leisure to think. The memory of old times 
still haunts them and they can as yet scarcely realize that they 
are safe from starvation, and look with suspicion upon all efforts 
which are made to cut off the supplies on Sundays or week-days. 

But there are indeed, I fear, others who, while claiming to 
be Catholics, distinguish themselves by trying to defeat both 
church and state, and in their “grasping avarice would not spare 
even one day to God” (Council of Baltimore). Such men, I have 
no hesitation in saying, should be compelled to adapt themselves 
to the salutary customs which they found established in this 
country, as an act of mercy to themselves as well as to their 
hapless victims, and Catholics should acknowledge no fellowship 
with them. 

Even during the short time in which the Sunday law has 
been enforced it has been a blessing to the people of New 
York, and I do believe that many of the drinkers themselves 
are thankful for it. Their wives and children are certainly 
delighted. “Out of the mouth of infants and of sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise” (Psalm viii. 3). 

We are told by some that, if they cannot enter the saloon, 
men will buy liquor and drink more of it in their homes. This, 
I feel certain, is not true, as very many of the abuses of drink- 
ing are caused by the “treating” custom. Besides, in his home 
the man is restrained by his wife and family. Moreover, even 
if he continues his habit of wasting his money at the bar, he 
must cease to do so at midnight; whereas before he had still 
all of Sunday in which to continue his lavish expenditures, so 
that now much of his weekly wages can hardly fail to reach 
his family, and even if they have to take it out of his pockets, 
at least there is something left in his pockets. Before this the 
barkeeper emptied them completely. Then they tell us that he 
will get his beer or liquor outside.of the city. Better so; he 
will have farther to go for it and his wife will see that he has 
less to spend, even if he does not use some of it for paying 
her fare out of the teeming town to the health-giving air of 
Coney Island or some other place. 

I have perambulated the tenements as a priest for thirty- 
three years, and I ought to know something about them. 

Let all who love God and the people stand firm for the 
Sunday. 
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CLOISTER OF SANTA CROCE, FLORENCE. 


A MORNING IN FLORENCE. 


BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


HE fevered heat of summer was past, and the 
Arno was rippled by the revivifying breeze of 
mid-October. 
Two youths who had met, approaching from 
opposite directions, stood in the Piazza San 
Marco, which thirty years later was to be the heart of Floren- 
tine life, vitalized as it then was by the enigmatical prior of 
San Marco, Savonarola, who, whatever the weaknesses of his 
great nature, greatly loved his della Firenze. 

One of these young men, who must have been twenty years 
old, rather heavily built, with thick waving hair, and strong, 
virile features, doffed his velvet cap with half-serious, half-mock- 
ing deference to the other, who was three years his senior, 
more delicately formed, his merry smile as he returned the 
salutation belying the dreamy pensiveness of the large, droop- 
ing eyes. A little boy of ten years, with a long, sensitive face, 
clung to the hand of the latter, and shrank back as the first 
speaker advanced. 

“ Ah, Sandro! have you heard the news from Spoleto?” he 
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cried. “But I see you have, and are consoling the master’s 
little. protégé, Filippino, here.” 

“Yes, Ghirlandajo,” replied Sandro Botticelli, using the 
surname which had descended to the artist from his father, and 
was given to him as the inventor of the silver garlands worn 
as jewelry by the Florentine women, “Fra Filippo Lippi is 
dead, on the tenth, now three days ago, leaving his frescoes 
upon which he was working at Spoleto unfinished, and Florence 
without his equal.” 


IN THE SUBURBS OF FLORENCE. 


“Not so think all of us, Sandro, my poet,” replied Ghirlan- 
dajo. “Some of us say that Botticelli is greater than his mas- 
ter, and easily first of us all.” 
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Botticelli flushed, for though he was accounted a madcap by 
his comrades, and his jokes were the delight and torment of the 
studio, yet he was sensitive as a girl, and for a moment was at 
loss to reply to Ghirlandajo’s 
praise. ‘“ The frate studied 
under Masaccio, and I un- 
der the frate—” he began, 
but Ghirlandajo interrupted 
him. 

“All of which means 
nothing. Fra Angelico 
painted souls, here in San 
Marco. Fra Filippo—rest 
be his—” again letting the 
wind toss his thick hair as he 
removed his purple cap. 
“Fra Lippo Lippi painted 
bodies, and the common 
folks of Florence. You, my 
lover of Dante and my poet, 
you paint souls and bodies 
and minds, and you see what 
we purblind moles have not 
learned of Nature's secrets.” 

“Stop, Domenico; I'll 
have no more of this dis- 
paragement of your own gen- 
ius,” said Botticelli, bursting 
into a merry laugh. “You 
are slow to develop the gifts 
you have, but they are there, 
and I prophesy that one 
day our Florence will be 
proud of you. And since I 
am beginning to prophesy, 
let me add another,” he con- 
tinued, drawing the little 
boy whom he held by the 
hand forward into view. 
“ Here is Filippino Lippi, and I have discovered in these little fin- 
gers a very pretty trick with the brushes. I am going to take him 
under my tuition, since Fra Lippo is dead, and I predict that he 
will one day stand high among our fraternity of makers of pictures.” 
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Little Filippino stood on one foot, hanging waite from Ghir- 


landajo’s gaze. 
“Well, he is a buekiy boy to be taken in hand by Florence’s 
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greatest painter,” Ghirlandajo said, kindly tipping backward the 
child’s thin face, and releasing it with a farewell pat. 
“See, here come Luca della Robbia and Andrea. Did it 


ever occur to you what a rich period this is for our art in 
Florence? The Angelical Frate and Masaccio only a few years 
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gone from us; Lippi scarcely dead, the Robbias very much 
alive, and—” : 

“You and I ditto,” interrupted Botticelli, laughing his gay 
laugh. 


THE Locera pI LANzI. 


“Yes, I have thought of it, my Domenico. See old Luca; 
he begins to bend under his sixty-nine years, and he needs his 
nephew’s young arm to lean upon. He is the master, if you 
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will, Domenico. Who but he could have made those wonder- 
ful bronze doors of the sacristy in the cathedral?” 

“JT am not sure that Andrea could not,” answered Ghirlan- 
dajo. “He presses closely on his uncle’s fame, and is not yet 
twenty-five.” 

“Ah, yes! but those singing boys of the frieze in front of 
the organ,” exclaimed Botticelli enthusiastically. “They are 
old Luca’s own, and nobody could equal them; but I am glad 
to think that Andrea can carry on fame as well as name, for 
in the course of nature Luca must soon leave us. Good mor- 
row, good Messeri della Robbia; we are discussing art and 
artists in Florence, led thereto by the news which comes from 
Spoleto of Fra Lippo Lippi’s death, which doubtless you have 
heard.” 

“ Yes,” answered Luca della Robbia, returning gravely the 
young men’s salutations, “I have seen the giants all go: Ghi- 
berti, Fra Angelico, Masaccio, and now Fra Lippo Lippi. 
There is none left, and Florence’s glory is departing.” 

“You are a wholesome corrective to my possible vanity, 
good Father Luca,” laughed Botticelli, throwing up his cap and 
catching it again. like a school-boy. “Ghirlandajo here has 
been pandering to it.’ 

“ And justly,” said Andrea della Robbia dseibedly. “ Messer 
Sandro, to praise is justice, and not necessarily pandering to 
vanity. My uncle is old, and it is notorious that to old men 
the past is best—its weather, its heroes, and its glories.” 

Luca della Robbia waved his hand. “You are young, all 
young,” he said. “ We must leave the question of merit to pos- 
terity, to which we shall all be old. Sandro, can you tell me of 
the poor frate’s circumstances? What will become of his six 
nieces, dependent upon him for support ; and of this little man, 
whom I take to be his adopted son, Filippino?” 

“T cannot tell you as to the nieces, Messer Luca,” replied 
Botticelli, “for the frate has been away, as you know, some 
time, and I have heard no one speak of them since I quitted 
his studio; but I fear they are left destitute by his death, since, 
as you say, he was their only maintenance. But Filippino here 
is to be an artist, as great as his adopted father, and I have 
undertaken his instruction.” 

“You are a queer mixture of gaiety and something like 
sadness, my Sandro,” said Andrea della Robbia, laying his hand 
affectionately on the young painter’s shoulder. “All your 
geese are swans, and you are as full of jests as Santa Croce of 
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tombs; though it’s not a very appropriate simile, and must have 
been suggested by Fra Lippo’s death. Yet in your, madonnas 
is shadowed forth all the pain and yearning of human nature. 
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How is it, Sandro, you who love Dante and illustrate him, and 
know our Boccaccio by heart—are you jester or saint, poet or 
painter?” 

“A true artist must be-.a bit of all, I fancy, Andrea,” 
answered Botticelli, smiling. “A little bit saint, and sometimes 
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the other. Often sad, yet ready to laughter when in tears. 
And as to poet and painter, they are terms interchangeable 
and one; for Dante painted heaven in words, as we -with 
brushes, and both are comprehended in the true artist.” 
“Hear, hear Sandro!” cried Ghirlandajo and Andrea. 
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‘‘ Poet and painter, and now orator.” While Luca della Robbia 
added gravely: “You speak truly, my son, and all mankind, or 
the comprehension of it, is bound up, he can never define how, 
in the consciousness of the artist.” 

“Who comes here—the Signor Doctor?” suddenly asked 


Ghirlandajo. 
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“Yes, and in him comes a lover of artists,” said Andrea’ della 
Robbia. “ I wonder if ‘he knows that Fra Lippo Lippi is dead.” 

“Good morning, Signor Medicus,” said the three younger 
men, baring their heads, 
while Luca della Rob- 
bia saluted with a cor- 
dial gesture as the new- 
comer drew near. 

“Have you heard 
the news from Spoleto?” 
asked Ghirlandajo. 

“NotI; I have been 
beyond the gate,” repli- 
ed the doctor. ‘ What 
is the news from Spo- 
leto?” 

“Fra Lippo Lippi 
is dead, leaving his fres- 
coes unfinished.” 

“Dead! Alas! the 
loss to Florence, and to 
art generally,” said the 
doctor in tones of genu- 
ine regret. “We are 
growing old, Signor 
Luca, you and I,and we 
have seen Florence’s 
greatest painters pass. 
Now there are none 
save these two young- 
sters to carry on the 
noble inheritance.” 

“And here is an- 
other, according to San- 
dro,” said Andrea della 
Robbia, touching the 
shoulder of the shrink- 
ing child, still clinging 
to Botticelli’s hand. “ This is Filippino Lippi, the frate’s adopted 
son, whom Botticelli is to train, and of whom he predicts great 
things, glory to.art and to Florence.” 

The doctor laughed good-humoredly.. “ Perhaps; at my age 
one believes less easily in prodigies. My errand has been life, 
not death,” he continued. “I was called out to Suffignano to 
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bring into the world a young peasant of the house of Baccio. 
I saw him baptized Bartolommeo, for he was not so sure of 
living as a young peasant should be, and I came away rather 
wondering why I took the trouble to go so far for such an in- 
significant person’s arrival.” 

“The doctor is always surprised by his occasional lapses in- 
to Christian charity,” remarked Botticelli so gravely that they 
all laughed, for the doctor’s kindness to the poor was well 
known in Florence, and it was not unusual for him to go great 
distances to help those from whom he could not hope for the 
smallest return. 

“TI for one must say addio,” said Botticelli, “for Filippino 
here is shifting from foot-to foot, in a way that suggests weari- 
ness of our companionship and approaching hunger.” 

“T’ll go with you, Sandro, as far as my studio,” said Ghir- 
landajo, “for I hear my canvases calling across the Arno. 
Good-day, Messeri della Robbia; good-day, Signor Esculapius.” 
And the two great painters walked away with a wave of their 
velvet caps, fading down the street from the eyes of their 
friends, growing dim, as we see them now through the long per- 
spective of five hundred years. 

“Your arm, Andrea,” said Luca della Robbia, as he and 
the doctor parted. “I shall not trouble you long.” 

Yet for thirteen more years the hale old sculptor was to 
walk the streets of his beloved Florence, which delighted to re- 
turn to him the honor he had bestowed upon her. 

And could they have all seen a little way into the future of 
their city, they would have beheld the convent of San Marco, 
before which they stood, bombarded by an angry mob, clamor- 
ing for the blood of its prior, who was defended by the frail 
child that day born in Suffignano, great among the greatest, the 
third monk painter of Florence, Fra Bartolommeo. For the life 
of the little peasant boy, begun that year when Fra Lippo 
Lippi’s ended, was to close in that convent of San Marco, in 
fulfilment of a vow made at the death of Savonarola, whom he 
deeply revered. His brush has given to the fortunate world ma- 
donnas stately, pure, tender, dignified in conception, harmonious 
in color. And Botticelli and Ghirlandajo lived to rejoice in the 
addition to their Florentine painters of the gentle Fra Barto- 
lommeo, whose birth was announced to them as they discussed 
the loss of Fra Lippo that morning in Florence. 

NotTe.—Authorities differ as to the year of Fra Bartolommeo’s birth ; some giving it as 
1469, the date of Fra Lippo Lippi's death, others making it a few years later. For the pur- 


poses of this little sketch the earlier date has been accepted, which at most cannot be more than 
five years previous to the event. 
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WHO IS ST. NICOLAS ? 


BY W. J. D. CROKE. 


OOD St. Nicolas is one of the unforgotten Saints, 
and this is a considerable distinction. It is likely, 
moreover, that he will long be such, for his glory 
has been secularized, and not only is his name 

© in all the churches, but, it is familiar in the least 
Christian home. And if this be true of western Europe and 
the large regions which are, in some way, its moral dependen- 
cies, his fame is even greater among the Sclave peoples, and 
he is honored by them with truly religious observance. But 
who is St. Nicolas? 

Generations have been taught to believe that St. Nicolas 
was a Bishop of Myra who, though suffering under Licinius, 
survived and was present at the Council of Nice, and that his 
body was afterwards brought to Bari in Apulia. It may be that 
the fact of his burial in the West was a cause of his devotion 
there, but it is most probable that we are indebted to the East 
for the current view about his personality as well as for the 
origin, at least, of his legendary attributes. 

But even this world-wide legend has found its questioner, 
and the doubts proposed are made credible by such a show of 
reason, and are so interesting and ingenious withal, that they 
merit what they have never received before, namely, public ex- 
position in the English tongue. Father Vannutelli, who has 
devoted his life to the study of the East, is the sole author of 
the scepticism.* Though certainty does not attach to the new 
hypothesis, it has the following negative and positive reasons 
militating on its behalf. 

First, why should this saint be the greatest patron of the 
venerable churches of Sclavonic Christianity? Once, in the first 
ages, the Easterns claimed the bodies of Saints Peter and Paul 
from the Romans, on the plea that they were their fellow- 
countrymen, and they put their claim to a practical purpose by 


*Father Vannutelli, the cousin of the two cardinals, and former chaplain of the Pontifi- 
cal army, has written a whole library on the East, the result of much travel and thought. 
He is a favorite in Russia, even in official and religious quarters, where it might be least ex- 
pected, and his opinion on Eastern questions is reputed a loadstar in Rome. 
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rifling the Vatican Catacomb of its priceless relics. The episode 
is characteristic. The principle of choice naturally selects the 
chief patron of a nation which possesses a hagiography from its 
apostles or teachers, or from saints of its own race. And if 
this national feeling makes it difficult to understand this selec- 
tion of St. Nicolas of Myra, there is a still greater difficulty 
in the fact that a nation forming part of the majestic Chris- 
tianity of the East should have chosen a comparatively insignifi- 
cant bishop-saint for its chief patron. Nor do the facts of his 
life. or of his early cultus after death appear to offer a more 
satisfactory explanation. 

Again, the more particularly we examine the case, the stran- 
ger the paradox become%. St. Nicolas has his most ardent 
votaries among the Sclaves. He is essentially the great, his 
shrines and pictures are seen everywhere ; his name is one of 
the most common among the people; his invocation is continu- 
ally made, in peril, in accident, in success; he is honored with 
the perfectly unique distinction of two solemn feasts. So much 
for his devotion. As to its cause, this cannot have been his 
readiness in answering petitioners, since this presupposes an ex- 
isting devotion. He had no relation with the Sclavonic peoples; 
his body had been translated to Italy before the period of their 
conversion to Christianity; that is, during the ravages of the 
Iconoclasts. Nor could this extraordinary devotion have been 
introduced from the East, since he does not rank so highly in 
the East. This is further borne out by the fact that the feast 
of his translation, which is the second among the Sclavonians, 
never found a place in the Greek calendars.* And the singu- 
larity of all this is intensified by the fact that the Sclaves have 
always been and are still most tenacious, even in trifles, of their 
peculiar religious rites. 

It must be allowed, therefore, either that the cause of the 
singular patronage of St. Nicolas over the Sclave nations is a 
mystery, or that it can only be discovered by the help of some 
bold supposition. And the supposition, if consistent, is more ac- 
ceptable than the mystery. 

True, it is not wanting in astuteness; but then we are deal- 
ing with an astute Eastern nation. The author of the doubt 
boldly affirms that the cause of the mystery. is an egutvogue, 
intentional on the part of its originators, between St. Nicolas 
of Myra and St. Nicolas the Great, pope (858-867). 

St. Nicolas is one of the three popes who have received the 


*P. V. Vannutelli—/occia : parte prima, page 169. 
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designation of great; the other two being St. Leo and St. 
Gregory. The title is very exclusive, and is so personal that 
these saints are distinguished by it, as other popes are by their 
number. Pius IX. once, hearing that his name would be after- 
wards joined to those of his predecessors, said that this was: im- 
possible, for there were but three popes to be designated as 
great.* The first indication, therefore, is found in the identity 
of nomenclature. 

But the relation of Pope St. Nicolas with the Sclaves is 
very intimate. His zeal for their conversion is among the best- 
known instances of the kind, and the way the hundred millions 
of that race came to be Christians is among the most interest- 
ing chapters of ecclesiastical history.“ About the year 857 a 
sister of Bogoris, or Boris, King of Bulgaria, was detained as 
hostage at the court of Constantinople, and, influenced by the 
piety of the Empress Theodora, she renounced her native 
paganism and became a pious Christian. The empress con- 
ceived the plan of sending her to her brother in the hope of 
converting him to Christianity. And so it fell out. The con- 
sequence was a deputation sent to Constantinople to beg for 
missionaries. 

Among those studying at that time in the great capital was 
a devout priest named Constantine, who, for his dialectical mer- 
its, was surnamed the Philosopher. He was travelled as well as 
learned, and, being a native of Thessalonica, which is nearer 
to Bulgaria, he had probably made some studies in the Sclave 
language. Constantine was a friend of Photius, then distin- 
guished for his great learning and his influence at court. 

Upon the arrival of the deputation at Constantinople Con- 
stantine was designated as the preacher of the faith to the 
Sclavonians. When about to depart he asked his brother, who 
was superior, or igumenos, of a monastery, to accompany him. 
His offer was accepted, and the two brothers, Cyril and Metho- 
dius, became the apostles of the Sclavonian peoples. 

Methodius was skilled in painting, a common gift among the 
monks of that day, and he applied his art to the instruction of 
the people in the doctrines of the faith. _The success of 
their mission was assured by the conversion of King Boris. 
The precise date of his conversion is unknown, but it must 
have been between 850 and 860. 

Like the early preachers of the Anglo-Saxons, Sts. Cyril and 


*I think it was on the occasion of a commission being formed to offer him a throne of 
gold, which he promptly refused. 
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Methodius showed great zeal for relics. In this way they were 
led to seek and find the body of St. Clement, pope, who had 
been buried at Odessa in the Chersonese. They afterwards 
carried the body of the saint with them on all their journeys, 
and: the fact lends a strange light to the subsequent schism of 
so many of the Sclaves. 

Another fact which occurred at the beginning of their mis- 
sionary career reveals the action of the See of Rome in effect- 
ing the conversion of the Sclaves. A long letter, containing 
a hundred and six questions, was forwarded to Pope St. Nicho- 
las, to all of which he made reply, thus exercising a direct 
influence upon their Christian formation. 

The questions are palpably those of a people only half is- 

sued from barbarism. Besides other doubts, they were per- 
plexed to know if baths were permitted on Wednesdays and 
Fridays; if the cross might be kissed and carried in Lent; if 
Holy Communion might be received in that penitential season ; 
whether they had administered a just punishment to a Greek 
who had falsely given himself out to be a priest, when they 
cut off his nose and ears; what penance should be performed, if 
they had been over-zealous in this respect; if battle might be 
given on feast-days; if Holy Mass could be heard before going 
to battle, preferably to incantations and auguries, which the 
pope replied were diabolic. He told them also that the king 
might eat alone or in company, so only that humility were duly 
consulted ; that bigamy was forbidden; that it is not necessary 
to join the hands during prayer; that the girdle might be worn 
during Holy Communion; that trowsers might be worn in the 
manner most approved to the wearer, etc.* : 
_ But these are the chaff of the answers; and there were 
many regulations of great importance affecting dogma, moral- 
ity, and discipline. Thus, the 106th decree was: ‘ That they 
should adhere to the Apostolic See, should obey the legates of 
that see in preference to all the Greeks, Armenians, etc., and 
that in doubts recourse should be had to the Roman See.” + 

This was‘the decision of the authority which they had rec- 
ognized in putting the questions. The letter was accompanied 
with rich presents, and Nicolas meanwhile announced the con- 
version of the Sclavonian nation to the bishops of the Christian 
world. 

Their relations with the Roman See continued, and the pope 
soon afterwards expressed a desire to confer with the two apos- 


* Migne : Patrologia, vol. cxix. page 978. + Migne, oc. cit. 
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tles and to acquire the relics of St. Clement; it being an ancient 
tradition of the Roman See to bury all the bishops in or near 
the city itself. The two saints readily complied with his 
desire; and while they were travelling to Rome, Nicolas set 
about the restoration of St. Clement’s Basilica. This is the 
famous Roman basilica called after its patron the “ Basilica 
of St. Clement,” and after its restorer, the “ Basilica Nicolai- 
tana.” * 
Unfortunately Nicolas died before the saintly brothers 
reached Rome, but his successor, Adrian II., continued the 
work of restoration begun by Nicolas; and the body of St. 
Clement was finally laid to rest in the church which stood on 
the site of his ancestral palace. 

The restoration of the church being effected, an attempt 
was made to perpetuate the memory of the event, and this is 
the origin of some of the quaint medieval paintings which 
enhance the value of the actual lower church of St. Clement. 
One of these paintings represents the translation of St. Clement’s 
body, and it was painted during the life-time of St. Methodius, 
since, unlike his companion, St. Cyril, he is represented without 
the aureola. The meaning of the picture is set beyond a doubt 
by the inscription» below: Huc a Vaticano fertur Papa Nicolao, 
etc.; the honor of translation being assigned to the pope who 
was its chief promoter, although it actually occurred after his 
death. A conjecture of Father Vannutelli would make St. 
Methodius, at least in part, the painter of this picture; in 
which case it would be a religious as well as an artistic relic.+ 

While the saints sojourned in Rome, St. Cyril, who was the 
inventor of the Sclave alphabet, and the translator of the Holy 
Scriptures into that language, wished to offer a copy of them 
to St. Peter. This gift was placed on the tomb of the Prince 
of the Apostles in accordance with the feeling which causes the 
pallia to be placed there. 

And here Father Vannutelli offers us another plausible con- 
jecture. Probably on that occasion, he thinks, St. Methodius 
offered to the apostle a painting, which has stood above his 
tomb ab immemorabili, and which, bearing a Sclavonic inscrip- 
tion, undoubtedly has some connection with fhat people. The 
picture is called Constantinian, but the phrase may refer to 
these apostles, since the words Cyril and Constantine are iden- 
tical. Both the saints would seem to be represented; and a 
third figure of a person who is apparently being presented to 


* Liber Pontificalis: in. vita Nicolat. + Le Rive del Danubio, p. 116. 
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St. Peter may be a king, probably Boris.* It is before this 
picture that the Sovereign Pontiff performs the blessing of the 
new pallia. 

It was the desire of the pope that the apostles should both 
return and continue their work, but St. Cyril preferred to pass 
the remainder of his days near the resting-place of St. Clement ; 
he embraced the monastic state and, dying in Rome a few 
years later, he was buried near his holy patron. 

St. Methodius returned to his apostolic labors, and received 
the title of Bishop of Sirmium, borne in our day by the illus- 
trious Bishop Strossmayer. 

These suppositions are not only intrinsically probable and 
in singular agreement, but are moreover of immense moral im- 
portance. Granted their possibility, nothing is more probable 
than the suggestion of Eastern craft substituting a popular 
Greek saint for the great Roman Pontiff who condemned 
Photius; and in few parts of the world would the craft of 
the governing religious body find so easy an opportunity as in 
the simplicity and ignorance of the peoples whom it concerned 
them to deceive. 


*ZLe Rive del Danubio, p. 117. 
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WE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Francis 

Thompson for a volume of his poems entitled Sés- 

ter Songs *—so called because of their dedication to 

two sisters. As Mr. Walter Lecky recently reviewed 

some of Mr. Thompson’s other poetical work, in this 
magazine, it is not necessary to give any lengthened notice of 
the work he has been kind enough to send us, but the intima- 
tion that this volume can be had in Boston, from Messrs. Cope- 
land & Day, will, we are sure, be welcome to very many of our 
readers. Still séme few observations of our own may not be 
amiss, especially as since Mr. Lecky’s criticism was written some 
very formidable comment has been made upon the poet’s method 
of work, the critic being no less a person than the eminent 
Shakespearean scholiast, Professor Dowden, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. What he charges against Mr. Thompson is that he is 
addicted to the use of such erudite and cryptographic English 
—if we. may so describe it—as to be in many cases unintelli- 
gible to any but the most learned. We take leave to dissent 
from Professor Dowden’s ruling on this issue. No one objects 
to Milton on such a ground, and yet Paradise Lost is written in 
a form of English which might almost be described as a new 
language altogether. It is the mission of minds like this to 
mould and shape a language while enriching it by a noble 
literature. This was the service which Dante did for the Ital- 
ian tongue and Chaucer for the Anglo-Saxon. Would Professor 
Dowden’s own idol, the incomparable Shakespeare, be intelligible 
without a glossary to the unlettered rustics of Durham or Cum- 
berland, whose entire vocabulary might be told on the digits of 
a dozen people? There is far too little attention paid in these 
days to the necessity of acquiring a rich and copious vocabulary. 
Many words express a whole volume of ideas, and no true 
literary artist, be he or she poet or prose-writer, but knows the 
value of many words for the meaning of which the ordinary 


* Sister Songs: An Offering to Two Sisters: By Francis Thompson, Boston: Copeland 
& Day; London: John Lane. 
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reader may have to consult his dictionary. We would find our- 
selves in accord with Professor Dowden were his charge that 
Mr. Thompson overloads his work with such foreign and unusual 
forms, so as to make it at times most difficult to follow. But 
in truth it must be owned, when the work is judged as a whole 
and not merely in piecemeal, the effects which he produces by 
the use of a crowd of quaint and exotic forms is exceedingly 
delightful. Artificial it may be regarded by many, but there 
are certain classes of the art we call artificial which have a con- 
gruity all their own, and which any other scheme of color or 
artistic treatment must altogether mar. Take for instance this 
example from the Proem to the Szster Songs : 


“ Next I saw, wonder-whist, 
How from the atmosphere a mist, 
So it seemed, slow uprist ; 
And, looking from those elfin swarms, 

I was ’ware 
How the air 

Was all populous with forms 
Of the Hours, floating down, 
Like Nereids through a watery town. 
Some, with languors of wavéd arms, 
Fluctuous oared their flexile way; 
Some were borne half resupine 
On the aérial hyaline, 
Their fluid limbs and rare array 
Flickering on the wind, as quivers 
Trailing weed in running rivers ; 
And others, in far prospect seen, 
Newly loosed on this terrene, 
Shot in piercing swiftness came, 
With hair a-stream like pale and goblin flame. 
As crystalline ice in water, 
Lay in air each faint daughter; 
Inseparate (or but separate dim) 
Circumfused wind from wind-like vest, 
Wind-like vest from wind-like limb. 
But outward from each lucid breast, 
When some passion left its haunt, 
Radiate surge of color came, 
Diffusing blush-wise, palpitant, 
Dying all the filmy frame. 
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With some sweet tenderness they would 
Turn to an amber-clear and glossy gold ; 
Or a fine sorrow, lovely to behold, 
Would sweep them as the sun and wind’s joined flood 
Sweeps a greening-sapphire sea ; 
Or they would glow enamouredly 
Illustrious sanguine, like a grape of blood ; 
Or with mantling poetry © 
Curd to the tincture which the opal hath, 
Like rainbows thawing in a moonbeam bath. 
So paled they, flushed they, swam they, sang melodiously. 


Their chanting, soon fading, let them, too, upraise 
For homage unto Sylvia, her sweet, feat ways; 
Weave with suave float their wavéd way, 
And colors take of holiday, 
For syllabling to Sylvia ; 
And all the birds on branches lave their mouths with May, 
To bear with me this burthen, 
For singing to Sylvia.” 


The imagery here, it will be noted, is extremely delicate and 
subtle, and the words are fitted in as rare bits of mosaic might 
be, the effect desired not being attainable by the use of any other 
class of materials. Mr. Thompson has struck out a path to 
Parnassus for himself. His ideas are singularly graceful, though 
at times they may appear singular, perhaps eccentric. Quaintly 
beautiful they are at all times, and they are never marred by 
that insolent spirit with regard to forbidden things which is too 
frequently the accompaniment of poetic gifts in others. Other 
poets may attain greater popularity, perhaps, but the true min- 
strel will never be swayed from his noble purpose by any such 
consideration as this. He does not write for any one set of 
men or any one period; he writes for all mankind, and for 
every age of this mundane dispensation. 


Those who are in search of truth in religion, and who have 
not much time to devote to the literature of the subject, will 
be sincerely glad of the help they must find in Mr. William 
Richards’ little book On the Road to Rome.* Here is the story 
of the great change wrought in the minds and hearts of two 
earnest seekers, told in the language of a man writing not for 

* On the Road to Rome, and How Two Brothers got There. By William Richards. New 


York: Benziger Brothers. 
VOL. LXII.—18 
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effect, but simply that plain men may understand as well as 
the learned that the truth may be had by all who ask honestly 
and with their whole heart. The matter of Mr. Richards’ book 
was given to the public a few years ago, in the shape of an 
address in furtherance of the Brownson monument. It is a 
remarkable fact that the highest truths are best stated in the 
simplest of terms; and this will be found well illustrated in the 
passages in Mr. Richards’ book which deal with the direct 
means by which his conversion was wrought. One circumstance 
in especial must strike the Catholic reader as a fact of deep 
significance. This is that the first agency which appears to 
have operated towards the writer’s conversion was the line of 
thought into which he was led by a remark made by an Epis- 
copal clergyman about the blessed Mother of God. No being, 
he said, except one of perfect purity could possibly have filled 
such a position. Out of that observation sprang the ideas 
which culminated in the reception of the two brothers 
Richards into the church, in which one of them is now, by the 
grace of God, a most distinguished priest. Many other most 
remarkable instances of the salutary effects of the common- 
sense method, as it may be called, in the testing of religious 
propositions, are set forth in this work; and the conciseness 
and simple force of the narrative add immensely to its value. 


There is some departure from Mr. Crawford’s usual line in 
the novel called Katharine Lauderdale.* It is a story of Ameri- 
can life—or, to speak more specifically, of New York life. But 
there is very little in the language put into the mouths of the 
different characters to remind one that New York has any 
individuality in the flow of its ideas, or any particular penchant 
for certain idioms of the English language which have been 
in use from time immemorial and which are likely to continue 
in favor since they spare the trouble of devising other vehicles 
of ideas. The English of Mr. Crawford’s characters is what 
might be looked for in Oxford or Dublin, totally ignoring all 
the various shades of differentiation which have been laid down as 
the law on this side of the Atlantic; and the scene might just 
as well have been laid, on this account, in Manchester or 
Brighton as in New York. 

The book makes a good start, but after a few chapters have 
been got over it commences to drag, because of the very slen- 
der materials upon which the author has ventured to build his 
story. The hammering out of these involves an amount of elu- 

* Katharine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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cidation of the mental processes of each and every one of the 
main characters which becomes painfully wearisome long before 
the end is reached. The dialogues show an immense amount 
of ingenuity in the presentation of one or two leading thoughts 
in a kinetoscopic kind of way; and the same solemn want of 
humor observable in all Mr. Crawford’s work is found pervad- 
ing this. In this respect it is glaringly misleading as a picture 
of New York life in any social grade, as no unprejudiced ob- 
server of temperament can justly say that the people of the 
Empire City are paupers in wit or bankrupts in vivacity. 

The story of Katharine Lauderdale is the story of a theo- 
retical contradiction. The author wished to depict a strong 
woman—strong in character and strong in devotion where her 
heart has been wholly given away; and he presents us with one 
who is strong-minded enough to ask the man she loves to 
marry her secretly—to insist that he shall make no promise to 
her to renounce his bad habit of drinking, and then when he is 
falsely accused of having been drunk, just after he had very 
unwillingly complied with her request to become her husband 
in secret, condemns him and turns against him unheard. Jack 
Ralston, the unfortunate reforming bibulist, is another contra- 
diction. He is everything that is noble, except the propensity 
to work for his living, being one of the Four Hundred, and 
the inability to control a temper as explosive as gun-cotton. 
This temper is the only thing human about him; his virtues 
in other respects are those of another sphere. In neither char- 
acter is there any real fidelity to nature. Our “ strong’? women 
have not as yet come up to—or stepped down to—Katharine 
Lauderdale’s level; and we would be safe in challenging all 
the concentrated virtue of the hypothetical Four Hundred to 
give an instance where a needy man like Jack Ralston would 
burn a note for a million dollars, given him by a rich relative, 
rather than eat eleemosynary bread. So both in plan and* 
technique the whole story is as unlike New York life as anything 
that might be imagined by an author residing in the planet Mars. 


A different class of work by the same author may be read 
with more pleasure by many. We refer to his description of 
the city which was once the centre of Eastern civilization and 
is now the nucleus of Turkish barbarism.* The sketch origin- 
ally appeared in the pages of Scribner's Magazine, and is em- 
bellished by the spirited drawings by Mr. Edwin L. Weeks 


* Constantinople. By F. Marion Crawford. Illustrated by Edwin L. Weeks. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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which accompanied the article. There is a sober picturesque- 
ness about Mr. Crawford’s treatment of the subject. In the 
present conjuncture of political affairs a close perusal of this 
article is very useful, if one would gain a clear idea of the 
nature of the manifold complications which go to make up the 
Eastern tangle. Mr. Crawford has an admiration for the genu- 
ine Turk—only he believes that his genus is very difficult to 
find. This sentiment is not peculiar to Mr. Crawford; other 
writers have expressed it often; but it is doubtful if it would 
long survive had they been forced to live and carry on their 
literary labors under Turkish rule. 


In the eternal “society” question Clara Louise Burnham 
finds her theme for her latest novel, Zhe Wise Woman.* She 
hits off her feminine characters well, and the painstaking way 
in which she gets in her details indicates the clever student 
of woman’s ways and the thousand trifles in dress and social 
etiquette which make up the sum of the average society wo- 
man’s life. Her dialogues are bright and clever, but most of her 
characters show an equality of brilliancy in cut and thrust and 
that “knowingness” which it seems to be the great aim of 
everybody in this age to possess or to seem to have. Dialectic 
fencing in this way would appear to be the incessant habit of 
society people, no matter what their relations to each other— 
mothers and daughters especially so, judging from the pictures 
drawn by writers of this school. There are some strong char- 
acters, nevertheless, in this book. The milliner, Marguerite, for 
instance, is a picture full of forcible coloring, yet not much open 
to the charge of exaggeration. The self-reliant, clever woman 
who puts her pride in her pocket when it becomes a question 
of dependence upon others or braving the prejudices of “society” 
is a type by no means rare nowadays. The mode in which 
these prejudices are finally overcome is ingeniously contrived in 
this tale. The character of “ The Wise Woman,” too, is a fine 
study. None of the characters in the drama pretend to any- 
thing higher than worldly wisdom and a moral code which is 
able to dispense with the idea of a spiritual life and the obliga- 
tions of Christianity of any school. The whole story is of the 
earth earthy. 

A second edition of Dr. MacDevitt’s text-book on the Sacred 
Scriptures,t issued in a brief time after its predecessor’s appear- 


* The Wise Woman. By Clara Louise Burnham, Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

+ Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures. Intwo parts. By Rev. John MacDevitt, D.D. 
Second edition. New York: Benziger Brothers; Dublin : Seely, Bryers & Walker. 
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ance, is an eloquent proof of the welcome which the work has 
found amongst the Catholic teaching bodies. With the great 
impetus to the study of the inspired books which the late 
Encyclical of the Holy Father has given since the first edition 
was given to the world, it is not to be wondered at that a 
work which has been found so helpful as this as a preparation 
of the student’s mind should be eagerly sought after. Dr. 
MacDevitt’s position as Scriptural teacher and historical pro- 
fessor in All Hallows College, Dublin, made it essential that 
his qualifications should be of the highest. His fame as a 
teacher has been long established. All that the student must 
know and can know, as a preparation for the study of the 
sacred texts, is to be found in this admirable work. It will be 
used as widely in the United States as in Ireland, in all proba- 
bility, as the name of the reverend author is to hundreds of 
priests here a guarantee for the highest learning and the most 
orthodox teaching. 


How to Escape Purgatory, an excellent little treatise by a 
Missionary Priest, author of several other useful works of a 
similar character, has now reached a fourth edition. It is a 
tract full of admirable matter for meditation. His Eminence 


Cardinal Logue, in his note of commendation of the work, says 
it is certain to be a source of edification and a means of grace, 
in his view, exceeding all others. Besides the arguments the 
work so ably presents, it contains at the close a number of 
prayers specially adapted to the end which the little volume 
has in view. The publishers in the United States are Benziger 
Brothers; in Ireland, Gill & Sons. 


A little work that may be regarded as indispensable to all 
belonging to the Apostleship of Prayer is the manual entitled 
League Devotions and Choral Services. It has been compiled 
especially for the League of the Sacred Heart, and nothing is 
embodied in it irrelevant to the direct object in view. It em- 
braces all the hymns, psalms, and prayers connected with this 
most commendable devotion. The work is issued from the press 
of the Apostleship of Prayer, West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


> 
> 





I.—WIDOWS AND CHARITY.* 
In 1843 two widows, who had resolved to devote their lives 
to the care of helpless incurables, rented a house in the Rue 


* The Work of the Women of Calvary, and its Foundress. By Abbé Chaffanjon, 
Director of the Work at Lyons, Translated from the French. 
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Vide-Bourse, in the parish of St. Irenzus, Lyons. “ The Asso- 
ciation of the Women of Calvary” was the name given it by 
the Archbishop of Lyons, Cardinal de Bonald, and it proved 
the foundation of a work that has branched through many 
cities in Europe. At present, after a life and growth of half a 
century, circumstances seem to warrant its introduction into new 
fields, and the promoters of the Calvary are trying, with the 
approbation of the Archbishop of New York, to secure an 
establishment of the work in this city. 

It was within a few months of its opening that the hospital 
increased the register of inmates from three to seventeen, 
and by the second year of its existence removal to a larger 
house was necessitated. Madame Garnier, the foundress, was 
joined by other unselfish women, and the Hospital of the 
Calvary began to do sufficient work among the poor to attract 
serious attention from the citizens of Lyons. Indeed labors 
multiplied so considerably as to cause the introduction of young 
persons who, under the name of Daughters of the Cross, as- 
sisted in waiting upon the invalids; and this new departure was 
followed by the adoption of a rule fixing for all the common 
obligations and the particular exercises for the several groups 
of invalids, lay sisters, widows, and the Daughters of the Cross. 
It was only shortly after that the work of the Calvary re- 
ceived legal recognition and a council of administration was ap- 
pointed for its guardianship. The official schedule of organiza- 
tion includes an annual convocation of members, in which a 
detailed report of all the work is submitted for examination. 
The financial expenditures are provided for principally by the con- 
tributions of associate members, increased moreover by legacies, 
collections after retreats, etc., and chance donations. 

‘In July, 1853, the final removal of the institution to La 
Sarra, an estate in the vicinity of Lyons, effected its final 
independence and it became at last proprietor, no longer living 
under borrowed roofs. The same year saw the death of the 
foundress, Madame Garnier; but what seemed at first, and 
humanly speaking, a loss irreparable to the little community, 
served eventually as a mark of an epoch of unprecedented pro- 
gress, and it still remains and grows, a monument to the charity 
of widowhood. 

To the Christian widows of the new world belongs the task 
of furthering the progress of the work initiated in the old. 





























IT is truer to say that all humanity mourns 
over the death of Louis Pasteur than that Free- 
as dom shrieked when Kosciusko fell. Science. has 
her martyrs as well as religion. Pasteur was a true scientist,; 
he loved science because it leads to truth, and he pursued it 
until he’ had traced the truth where it lay hid in the centre. 
His death was the result of paralysis, brought on by his inces- 
sant labor in the field of scientific research; and the news of 
it was received as a catastrophe affecting humanity all the world 
over. There was something of sanctity about the man’s char- 
acter that deepened the general sorrow. Scientific triumph so 
usually inflates the mind and makes men arrogant, that the un- 
pretentious, modest simplicity of Pasteur’s bearing stands out 
in refreshing contrast. The victor in science is too often the 
rebel against God. Pasteur took no pride in his intellect, but 
what he did he did as a true Catholic, for the honor of God, 
who gave him that intellect for the benefit of humanity at large. 
And while working thus unselfishly for the benefit of the whole 
human race, he was still no universalist when the question of his 
country’s honor was at stake. He was a Frenchman to the heart’s 
core, as was shown in his refusal of the decoration which the Ger- 
man. Emperor lately proffered him. The Frenchman who could 
accept such things, while the wounds of France inflicted by the 
hand of Germany are still uncicatrized, he considered unpatri- 
otic. How rare it is to get a character so noble, so sympa- 
thetic, so full of filial devotion as Pasteur’s; how rare to find 
an intellect so transcendent acknowledging the divine touch 
that kindled the spark! — 


»— 
o 





Pasteur’s funeral may be regarded as the final triumph of 
intellect over brute power. Material force, in its most impos- 
ing representation, paid homage at his bier. The French Re- 
public walked behind it; the imperial and monarchical thrones 
of the Old World were represented by their ambassadors at his 
requiem Mass, in the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires. 
And never did the posthumous blessing of the church fall upon 
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a-son more sincerely mourned by all nations in two hemispheres 
than the son of the humble tanner thus honored by republics, 
emperors, and kings. 


-s 
> 





The Eucharistic Congress is an American idea; and the idea 
may not irreverently be described as divinely inspired. What 
results may flow from the historic gathering held at Washington 
at the beginning of October may not be measured, perhaps, even 
by the eye of thought. The motive of such a gathering sug- 
gests an illimitable possibility in the work of grace. Apart 
from the daily life of Catholicity, there are great dividing lines 
even in the structure of the church and its manifold schools of 
thought, the existence of which hinders and retards its powers 
for beneficent action. Such rifts and divisions have in other 
ages and other climes proved fatal stumbling-blocks; we in this 
land and in this generation ought to show that we have profited 
by the lessons of less enlightened times. Co-operation in medi- 
tation and prayer, in the spirit of the Holy Eucharist, simul- 
taneously over the land, must certainly bring the grace of uni- 
fication. There are mighty problems before the world, and the 
Catholic Church is called upon to attempt their solution. For- 


tified by the spirit of prayer, she will approach the work fear- 
lessly. It is an age to be up and doing, and the church goes 
forth to do and dare as her divine commission. 


> 
am 


The dedication of the McMahon Hall of Philosophy at the 
Catholic University had an auspicious date on the Ist of 
October. Philosophy outside the Catholic Church—and some- 
times within it—too often led to infidelity, and the month of 
devotion to the Rosary was fittingly chosen, that prayer may 
avert any such calamity from the youthful University of Amer 
can Catholicism. Our Blessed Lady was the antithesis of all 
philosophical teaching, and yet the sum of the whole of it, 
since she accepted the message of God’s will as the very source 
and origin of the highest truth in any philosophy. For the 
church, however, to stand still while science marches ever on- 
ward, propounding new theses and making fresh discoveries, is 
impossible. In the search after truth in all these things, as the 
Holy Father points out, Catholics must lead, not follow. 
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WHAT THE THINKERS SAY. 


IR. PARKHURST ON THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
OF CHILDREN. 


(Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst in the Ladies’ Home Fournal.) 


IT is “ almost never too early ” to communicate with the mind of a child con- 
cerning divine truth. He thinks it may never be possible to state with exactness 
where the frontier lies between the related territories of morality and religion, but 
that while morality concerns itself with rules of duty, and is therefore apt to 
become irksome, religion brings us into relation with a Personal Something which 
lies back of those rules and asserts itself through them. In regard to instructing 
children about the voice of conscience, he advises: 

“ Let them understand that the whispered compulsion working within them 
that puts its gentle restraints upon them is the still, small voice of God, and they 
will feel ‘themselves placed instantly in the divine Presence, and the holiness and 
solemnity of their circumstances will, to the degree in which it is experienced by 
them, procure in them an obedience which will be both easy and reverent.” 

Speaking now of the remarkable apprehension of children when approached 
with religious truths, he continues: 

“It is not what we say to them that makes them religious; it is the religious 
instinct already in them that makes intelligible to them whatever of a religious 
kind we say to them. The best that a child can become in this, as in every other 
respect, accrues from wisely handling and fostering some. impulse already con- 
tained in the child’s original dowry. If the beginnings of individual religion were 
not an implant no method of treatment, no ingenuity of culture, could suffice to 
establish such a beginning. Religion can be immanent in the child, and even be 
a part of his experience, without his being able yet to know it as religion, or being 
able to comprehend the allusions made to it by his elders. There is an interest- 
ing suggestion along that line in what occurred in the history of little Samuel. 
Divine influences, we are told, began to be operative in him and to make them- 
selves very distinctly felt by him before he was far enough along to be able to 
discriminate infellectually between what is human and what is divine. God’s 
voice he took to be Eli’s till Eli set him right. It holds in the twilight of life what 
is true in each dawning, that it begins to be morning a good while before there is 
sunshine enough in the air for the sun-dial to be able to tell us what o'clock it is.” 

Dr. Parkhurst says that the initial mistake which parents and teachers are 
continually making with children is in withholding from them religious suggestion 
until sure that the way has been prepared for it by their mental development. He 
then says : 

“ The fact is that the susceptibility to divine things antedates the apprecia- 
tion of things human and finite. Whether in the life of the individual or in that 
of the race at large religion is older than science. In all this it needs to be clearly 
understood that I am not talking about theology, but about religion—about the 
loyal sense of God’s nearness to us in all the relations of life, which is as distinct 
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from theology as vision is distinct from the science of optics. A remarkable com- 
mentary upon the truth we have just now in hand is found in the fact that when 
Christ wanted to discourse upon the text, ‘God is a spirit,’ he selected as his 
auditor an ignorant Samaritan water-carrier. He could hardly have chosen a 
profounder theme, and hardly could he have chosen a hearer that from an intel- 
lectual stand-point would have been more imperfectly equipped for the suggestions 
he had to offer her.” 


THE DOUAI BIBLE AND THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 
(From St. Luke's Magazine.) 


ARE we to be contented with the versions of the Scriptures which we have 
now and which are the results of private enterprise ?. Our forefathers evidently 
had no superstitious reverence for the Douai, but they cut and shaped it at their 
will, There has for a long time been a feeling among English Catholics that a 
new version of the Scriptures is much needed and would be a great boon. 

In the Second Provincial Council of Westminster it was decreed: “ That an 
accurate version of the Holy Scriptures from the Latin Vulgate may be had as soon 
as possible ; the bishops are of opinion that this undertaking should be entrusted 
to learned men to be selected by his Eminence the Archbishop, care being taken, 
however, to observe the rules of the Index, as to the revision of the work,” etc. 

It is understood that the late Cardinal Newman was asked to superintend 
the work. But it came to nothing, and the decree of the Council is still a dead- 
letter. 

Surely we can’t remain much longer in this position. And the only satisfac- 
tory solution is to follow Challoner’s lead more boldly, and take the Vulgate in one 
hand and the Authorized Version in the other, and wherever the latter is true to 
the Latin, to use and follow it. “ What, use the Protestant Version!” my readers 
will exclaim. ‘ Protestant Version!” we exclaim in our turn. ‘‘ We don’t know 
such a thing. The fau/ts in the Authorized Version are Protestant, if you will, 
and these we of course cast aside; but the version itself, its most sweet melody 
and balance of parts, its truly English ring, its very touch of quaintness and ar- 
chaic flavor which is so desirable in a sacred book (mutatis mutandis as the use 
of a dead language in the liturgy), its phraseology, which has wound itself round 

.the speech of the English people and enters into all our literature, and has 

moulded our tongue, why should this be cast aside? It is not Protestant ; it is 
Catholic. Protestantism never brought forth anything beautiful. All that is 
good, all that is beautiful is Catholic; and if Protestants have originated them, 
it is not because they are Protestants. but because they have not got rid of the 
influence of Catholicity. We are sure a revision of the Authorized Version, 
made according to the Vulgate by Catholics, would do much to smooth the way 
to reunion. For the Englishman does love his Bible even if he does not un- 
derstand it ; and it is a grievous trial for him to lose the version he learned at 
his mother’s knee for the sometimes uncouth and unauthorized version used by us 
to-day. Let us make a start with the Epistles and Gospels for the Sunday. I 
have a corrected version for these which I always make use of myself ; for I see 
no necessity but a great loss in leaving an accepted version for another which 
grates on the ear.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ESOLVED, That it is the duty of the members of the Catholic Young Men’s 
National Union to encourage each other in the reading of religious and 
scientific works, and to circulate such literature wherever practicable. Such was the 
decision made by the Convention representing thirty-five thousand young men 
assembled at St. Louis, September 24-25. As the decision indicates an important 
duty for young men, and was unanimously ratified by young men, it should have 
the force of law. The delegates must not rest content with passing the resolu- 
tion. Definite plans should be arranged to meet the needs of various places. 
Many ardent defenders of the movement which has encouraged the growth of 
societies for young men would like to be able to show more tangible evidence 
than is at present available regarding the progress made in literary improvement. 
We fear that the advantages to be derived from the Reading Circle have not been 
fully considered in many societies. In exchange for two cents in postage a pam- 
phlet will be sent by the COLUMBIAN READING UNION—4I5 West 5gth Street, 
New York City—to any young man wishing to get information how to make read- 
ing profitable for himself and useful for the society to which he belongs. Letters 
on this subject are requested for publication in this department of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD. 

In a friendly spirit we desire to gather proofs for minds disposed to be critical 
that our young men are really determined to put into active operation the resolu- 
tion encouraging the reading of good books, and the diffusion of the best Catholic 
literature. 

Fifty-seven Catholic young men’s societies are organized in the Archdiocese 
of New York, twenty-six of which are affiliated to the Union, and five others have 
applied for admission. Twelve of these societies own their own buildings, the 
others pay rent. A strong argument in their favor could be advanced, by reliable 
data showing the reading that has been done by their members within a year. 
Who will furnish this information ? 

* * * 

It is not generally known that to a young man is due the credit of starting the 
first publication for “ the instruction of the juvenile portion of the Catholic com- 
munity” in New York City. His name was Cornelius H. Gottsberger. Largely 
at his own expense he established and edited the Chz/dren’s Catholic Magazine. 
By the kind permission of his relatives we have examined the first and second 
volumes, extending. from March, 1838, to February, 1840. In the introductory 
number the young editor promised that each issue of his magazine would contain 
a fine engraving and a biography of some distinguished Catholic, besides moral 
and religious tales, extracts of poetry, and dialogues “so agreeably blended to- 
gether as to be both pleasing and entertaining, and at the same time interesting 
and instructive.” Among other topics he directed attention to the books used in 
the schools. A statement found in Woodbridge’s and Willard’s Geography he 
condemned as “ glaringly false.” This is the statement: “In Ireland the mass of 
the people are involved in the grossest ignorance. In: some parts not one in five 
hundred receives instruction. One of the strongest motives to the acquisition of 
knowledge is destroyed by the Catholic priests in Ireland, who prohibit the people 
from reading the Scriptures.” 
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A subscriber to the Churchman wrote a letter of warning against the “ popish 
sentiments” of the Chz/dren’s Catholic Magazine. It was also attacked by the 
Protestant Vindicator, which stated that “ upwards of thirteen thousand copies 
were printed every month.” Our young men should honor the memory of 
Cornelius Gottsberger, and imitate his zeal for the production and diffusion of 
Catholic literature. 

bad * * 

A Reading Circle should take the name of the Rev. Gabriel Richard. The 
following sketch of his remarkable life will have a special interest for many of our 
readers, as he was the only priest who ever became a congressman: 

The Rev. Gabriel Richard, when superior of the Sulpician Seminary at Issy, 
near Paris, little dreamed that he would one day sit in the Congress of the United 
States as delegate from one of the Territories. He came to the United States 
in 1798, and was, in 1799, sent to Detroit to take charge of St. Anne’s Church, a 
parish whose establishment dates back to 1701, and became not only pastor of his 
flock, but one of the leading spirits in the development of the North-west. He 
gave an impulse to education, and established the first printing-press in Michigan, 
issuing several useful books, and the first copy of the Scriptures printed west of 
the Alleghany Mountains. 

Not only does Father Richard bear the distinction of being the only Catholic 
priest ever elected to Congress, but the only one who had the strange fortune of 
going directly from a prison-cell to the House of Representatives ; not, however, 
with the full powers of a representative, but as a delegate from a then far 
western Territory. Lanman’s Dzrectory of the United States Congress says of 
him: ‘“ He was a Roman Catholic priest; aman of learning. Born at Saintes, 
France, October 15, 1764, educated at Angiers, and received orders at a Catholic 
seminary in Paris in 1790. Came to America in 1798, and was for a time pro- 
fessor of mathematics in St. Mary’s College, Maryland. He labored as a mission- 
ary in Illinois and went to Detroit, Mich., in 1799.” 

During his pastorate at St. Anne’s Church, in Detroit, it became his duty to 
excommunicate one of his parishioners, who had been divorced from his wife. 
For this he was prosecuted for defamation of character, which resulted in a verdict 
being given against him for $1,000, This money the priest could not pay. As his 
parishioners were poor French settlers they could not pay it for him, and he was 
thrown into prison. While confined in the common jail, with little hope of ever be- 
ing liberated, he was elected a delegate to Congress, and went from his prison-cell 
in the wilds of Michigan to his seat on the floor of Congress. The career in Con- 
gress of Father Richard was a remarkable one. He delivered several speeches 
on matters pertaining to his Territory which marked him as an able speaker. 
He was not only a thorough French and English scholar, but was conversant with 
the Spanish, German, and Italian languages, and had learned the Indian tongues 
of the tribes of Michigan. 

In 1809 he introduced the first printing-press to the West and became the 
first Catholic publisher in the North, printing the Zssaz du Michigan, a paper 
which gave mortal offence to the English colony at Detroit, and for which the 
English authorities laid hands on the good priest and dragged him into impri- 
sonment. After the surrender of General Hull, in 1812, he was released, and soon 
afterward published the laws of the new territory in French. At that time there 
was great suffering among the settlers ; the crops had been taken by the soldiers, 
and the good pastor came to the rescue in purchasing and distributing wheat 
among. the destitute people. 
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In 1800 Father Richard commenced a tour of the lake dependencies, taking 
passage on a government vessel June 20, and after a stormy voyage reached Mack- 
inaw Island June 29. He remained on the island about two months, teaching and 
administering the Sacraments. He next visited the Ottawas, on Lake Huron ; 
visited St. Joseph’s Island; ascended the St. Mary’s River to the Sault, and re- 
turned in October to Detroit, sending an account of his work to Bishop Carroll. 
All the important parishes of the diocese of Detroit, along the water-line from the 
mouth of the Detroit River to Lake Huron, were then small settlements, and were 
from time to time visited by Father Richard. At Marine City he bought the 
tongue of land formed by the St. Clair and Belle ‘Rivers for church purposes, and 
was everywhere instrumental in the erection of suitable church buildings. He 
was in Arbre Croche in September, 1821, and of the Marquette River he says: 
“I was detained there a week by head winds, during which period I frequently 
visited the grave of the great Marquette and prayed upon this interesting spot. I 
celebrated Mass upon the banks of the river on Sunday, and my little flock went 
with me in procession to the cross which I had erected, where I sung the ‘ Libera’ 
for the soul of our brother. In all, Ottawas and others, we were fifty members of 
the church, and all appeared greatly impressed with the divine providence of the 
Great Spirit, our Father who is in heaven. I addressed them with considerable 
effect, but under such circumstances it was impossible not to be eloquent.” 

From the beginning of his pastoral charge Father Richard became a great 
educator. He enlarged the small school-house, the first in Detroit ; but not hav- 
ing suitable teachers available, he instructed and prepared four young ladies of 
wealthy families for teachers, and placed them in charge of a seminary for the 
higher branches of education for their sex. Not unmindful of the intellectual 
wants of the young men of his parish, he opened a college in which he and Father 
Dilhet, his assistant, taught the higher branches and lectured upon religious his- 
tory, literature, and the sciences. In 1807, there being no other minister in De- 
troit, Governor Hull invited Father Richard to hold meetings on Sundays in the 
new council-house. These meetings were held regularly at noon, and were attend- 
ed by the governor and family, by the officers of the garrison and their families, 
by most of the officials, and by non-Catholic merchants. The lectures, delivered 
in the English language, were upon the evidences of Christianity and kindred 
topics, without controversial allusions. 

In 1808 Father Richard set up the first printing-press erected in the North- 
west Territory, having brought from the East the first practical printer known 
in the West, Mr. A. Coxeshaw. The same year his educational establishments 
were completed, and comprised primary schools for boys and girls ; a seminary 
for young ladies, under charge of four teachers belonging to the best families of 
Detroit ; an academy for young men, under the learned pastor’s direction, assisted 
by Mr. Salliére, a young professor of literature, chemistry, and astronomy, whom 
Father Richard had brought from France; and, finally, a school for the technical 
education of Indian girls. 

In the meantime this pioneer priest, the apostle and promoter of literary cul- 
ture in the North-west, edited and published the following works: The Penitent 
Soul, The Child’s Spelling Book, The Ornaments of the Memory, Epistles and 
Gospels in French and English, Historical Catechism, and The Children’s 
Fournal, 

At the period of the publication of these works, the preparation of them for 
the press, their editing as well as their proof-reading, involved a vast amount of 
labor, and books suitable for Catholic readers were exceedingly rare in Detroit. 
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They could only be obtained from Montreal or New York, and were not always of 
the kind desired. Besides, their high prices excluded their use amongst most 
families. These books of Father Richard supplied a great want existing in the 
old city. 

His name was sent to Rome as the choice for Detroit’s first bishop, but 
Father Richard was not destined to wear the mitre on the scene of his life labors. 
His apostolic career was to end in a manner becoming the devoted priest he had 
ever been. When in 1832 the Asiatic cholera decimated the Catholic population 
of Detroit, Father Richard and his venerable assistant, Father Francis Vincent 
Baden, labored among the sick and dying, day and night, until the plague had 
ceased its ravages. Worn out with hardships he fell, the last of the distinguished 
victims of that fatal year. He was stricken with the plague, and succumbed to it 
September 13, 1832, thus crowning his life’s work with the martyrdom of charity. 
He had been pastor of St. Anne’s for thirty-four years, vicar-general of the North- 
west under four bishops, and he occupied a leading place in the history of Michi- 
gan as a priest, as an educator, as a philanthropist, as a legislator, as a citizen, 
and as a patriot. 

Fifty years after the death of Father Richard Bella Hubbard placed four 
statues'on the massive facade of the City Hall of Detroit. These sculptured 
images represented four great French Catholics whom the city is proud to honor, 
two great missionaries, Father James Marquette and Gabriel Richard, and two 
representatives of the genius and chivalry of France, Chevalier de La Salle and 
Antoine de La Mothe Cadillac. 

The saintly subject of this sketch was buried in the crypt of old St. Anne’s 
Church, and*his remains were removed to new St. Anne’s on the completion of 
that edifice, where they now lie awaiting a glorious resurrection. 

* x cl 

A writer in the Chicago 7zmes made the claim that Englishmen in general 
are not as well read as Americans, and contends that the proof may be found in a 
study of the rural people of England. Outside the large cities there is the casual 
and occasional reader of fiction, biography, history, travel, and no small amount of 
theology in a diluted form. The great middle class read—and trust—their period- 
ical literature and their newspapers ; the students, the real readers, who feed their 
minds as other men their bodies, read with more thoroughness and patience than 
our students. The entrance examination for any college at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin is trifling compared with the entrance examination for Har- 
vard University; but, on the other hand, both the classical and mathematical men 
who take the highest rank here get through an amount of reading that our men 
hardly dream of. England has nothing like the number of average well-read men 
that one finds in America; but America has nothing like the number of thoroughly 
well-read, widely-travelled, highly-trained men in politics and in all the professions. 
In America there is a widespread education of the hare; in England there is, con- 
fined to narrow limits, the education of the tortoise; and there is a fable that the 
world is poised upon the back of a tortoise! At any rate, England carries a very 
heavy proportionate rate of the world’s responsibility, and England and America 
together would seem to have little to fear from the future, for, after all, what men 
read is not a crucial test of their capacity. Who has not known men with enough 
university sheepskin to make a wardrobe of who were vacillating incompetents. 
Who forgets how small were the libraries and the opportunities of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Grant ? 
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The Reading Circle Union, under the direction of the Catholic Summer-School 
of America, has arranged a course requiring four years’ study. Any person, Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic, desirous of truth and self-culture may join by payment of 
twenty-five cents. The annual fees for Reading Circles are as follows: Ten mem- 
bers or less, $1.00; Ten to twenty-four members, $2.00; Twenty-five to forty-nine 
members, $3.00; Fifty members and upwards, $5.00; Individual Fees, 25 cents. 

This fee is required to meet the necessary expenses incidental to the work, 
viz.: printing, postage, etc., and shall be remitted to the general secretary with 
the application. Applications may be sent in at any time. 

The required books for 1895-6 are: 

History of the Church in the Middle Ages—Text-book will be specially pre- 
pared; Roman and Medieval Art, Goodyear, $1.00; Political Economy, Jevons, 
35 cents; Socialism Exposed and Refuted, Father Cathrein, S.J., 75 cents; Foun- 
dation Studies in Literature, Mooney, $1.25; Physical Geography, Geikie, 35 cents ; 
Geology, Geikie, 35 cents; The Catholic Reading Circle Review, $2.00. 

All books may be ordered of the Secretary, and will be sent post paid upon 
receipt of price. 

Supplementary and Post-Graduate courses : 

I—Sacred Scriptures: Heuser. Lectures delivered at the fifth session of 
Catholic Summer-School of America. Published by Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New York City. Paper 75 cents, cloth $1.00.; 
Science and Dogma: Bible, Science, and Faith, Zahm, $1.25 ; Geology: Geology 
and Revelation, Molloy. Compendium of Geology, Le Conte, $1.20. 

II.—The Divine Comedy, Dante; In Memoriam, Tennyson; Imitation of 
Christ, A Kempis; Present Position of Catholics in England, Loss and Gain, Dream 
of Gerontius, Idea of a University, Newman; Phases of Thought and Criticism by 
Brother Azarias, $1.50. 

II1I.—Ruskin’s Mornings in Florence ; Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing ; Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture ; Ruskin’s Modern Painters ; Ruskin’s Stones 
of Venice; Architecture and Painting, and Frondes Agrestes, by Ruskin; Sacred 
and Legendary Art, Legends of the Madonna, Legends of the Monastic Orders, 
History of Our Lord, by Mrs. Jameson; Life of Frederick Overbeck, by Margaret 
Howitt; Christian Art in Our Own Age, by Eliza Allen Starr; Pilgrims and 
Shrines, by Eliza Allen Starr; Patron Saints, by Eliza Allen Starr. 


IV.—The Laws of Thought; or Formal Logic: Fundamental Ethics, by Rev. 
William Poland, S.J., St. Louis University. Price each 80 cents. 

Books of Supplementary Reading on the several courses will be announced in 
the November number of the Catholic Reading Circle Review. Outlines of re- 
quired reading, questions, notes, programs, reports of Circles, and articles on topics 
supplementary to the required reading will be published monthly. 


Address all communications to 
WARREN E. MOSHER, Sec’y, 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
* * * 

The Summer-School number of the Reading Circle Review contains a large 
amount of valuable information for every intelligent Catholic. Twenty cents will 
secure a copy, if sent to the office at Youngstown, Ohio. While the reports of the 
léctures are very much condensed they serve a useful purpose in showing the im- 
mense areas of thought which may be explored by studious minds. People other- 
wise well informed are still asking what the Summer-School is intended to accom- 
plish, notwithstanding the numerous accounts published within the past four years. 
Such deplorable ignorance of a great movement will be effectually removed by an 
attentive perusal of the official report in the Catholic Reading Circle Review. 

M. C, M, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

Mensis Eucharisticus. By Father Faverio Lercari, S.J. Petronilla, and 
other Tales. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Outlines of Dogmatic Theology. 
By Rev. Sylvester Joseph Hunter, S.J. Zhe Catholic Home Annual for 
1896. ._The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. By Rev. A. A. 
Lambing. Zhe Christian's Model (Vols. XI. and XII. of Hunolt Sermons, 
completing the work). Christ in Type and Prophecy. Vol. ll. By Rev. 
A. J. Maas, S.J., Professor of Oriental Languages, Woodstock College. 

THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, New York: 

Chapters of Bible Study; or, 4 Popular Introduction to the Study of the 
Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. Herman J. Heuser, Professor of Scriptural 
Introduction and Exegesis, St. Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. 

P. J. KENEDY, New York: 

Questions on Vocations: A Catechism principally for Parochial Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By a Priest of the Congregation of the Mission. 
With an Appendix on How Parishes may establish Scholarships. 

MACMILLAN & Co., New York: 

Red Rowans. By Mrs. F. A. Steel. The Men of the Moss-Hags. By S. R. 

Crockett. Zhe Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
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